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It is essential that paper should be economised. 
Haphazard purchasing means “ returns,”’ and “ returns”’ 
means waste. We would therefore appeal to those of 
our readers who have not already done so either to 
place a regular order with a newsagent or to subscribe 
to the paper direct. 





T= quotations from Prince Lichnowsky’s secret 





memorandum, which were given by the Times 

special correspondent at Stockholm, appeared 
too late for us to notice them last week. It is impossible, 
however, to attach too much importance to the docu- 
ment. It is a brief sketch, honestly drawn up and 
meant for the information of posterity, of diplomatic 
history just before the war by the late German 
Ambassador to London; and it virtually confirms the 
main contentions of the Allies. It frankly depicts Sir 
Edward Grey as a Foreign Minister bent on peace and 
anxious, if anything, to tip the scales a little in Germany's 
favour in order to prove his good faith and win hers. 
It specifically repudiates the doctrine of “ encircle- 
ment” which has been the great consolation of official 
Germans and their unconscious accomplices here. 
And it condemns point by point Germany's policy 
towards Britain, towards Russia, and in the Balkans, as 
reactionary and shortsighted. Prince Lichnowsky 
actually went out of his way to say that even those 
Englishmen who were pessimists about Anglo-German 
relations were, as a rule, careful to avoid being provo- 
cative, though German shipbuilding policy was quite 
enough to confirm their worst suspicions. By implica- 








tion he commits himself everywhere to democracy at 
home and to national rights abroad, his contempt for 
Austrian policy being quite undisguised. From such 
a quarter such a pronouncement is worth a thousand 
condemnations of their country by anonymous or 
obscure Germans. We can admire Prince Lichnowsky 
for his honesty in writing it; we can regret that he 
had not the final courage to say all this earlier and in 
public ; and we are unable to feel surprise at his Govern- 
ment’s action in degrading him from his official rank. 
We observe, with some amusement, Herr von Stumm’s 
announcement (during a discussion on this subject in 
the Main Committee of the Reichstag) that a new edition 
of the German White Book is in preparation, the old 
one having been rushed out in such a hurry that it was 
too late. After four years ~~ should be able to 
produce something. 


Tuesday’s debate on “democratic control” of 
Foreign Policy was not as satisfactory as it might 
have been. It was unfortunate that it should have been 
opened, and the proposal for a Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee urged, by two gentlemen like Mr. Trevelyan and 
Mr. Ponsonby who are at the moment regarded as 
heterodox—to put it mildly. Their speeches were on 
the familiar lines, earnest but fuller of shibboleths than 
of a genuine desire to face facts without prepossessions. 
Mr. Balfour’s reply, on the other hand, though an 
extremely clever piece of destructive criticism, was 
purely negative, like most of his speeches, and betrayed 
not the glimmering of a notion that there is anything 
to be improved about our diplomacy, our Foreign Office, 
or the relation of that diplomacy and that department 
to the House of Commons and the public. There was 
a great deal of sense in what he said ; but his continual 
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play with the “forty or fifty gentlemen” who would 
constitute the Committee was, frankly, cheap and akin 
to the sort of play that controversialists frequently 
make with the repetition of some opponent’s unfortu- 
nately grotesque surname. 


* * * 


There is a great deal to be said in favour of a Foreign 
Affairs Committee. This may not be the time for 
establishing it, when normal relations are disturbed and 
extraordinary relations established by war, controversy 
has to be avoided as far as possible, and the House of 
Commons, never very rich in men with an intelligent 
interest in Foreign Affairs, has been depleted of many 
of its best members. And it may even be true that our 
diplomacy differs so much from some foreign diplomacies 
that it could not be substantially improved by outside 
assistance and is in no need of the check of Parliamentary 
disapproval. Even if we grant all this, however, is it 
not worth while considering what an assistance a 
Foreign Affairs Committee might be to a Foreign Secre- 
tary and his department, consciously upright but unable 
to explain precisely what they are doing, and precisely 
why, in broad daylight? A representative Committee 
whose confidence should be commanded would, we 
believe, be a tower of strength to our diplomacy, and 
would carry, positively, an assurance of backing which 
has sometimes been wanting in the past, and, nega- 
tively, a guarantee that in some quarters at least ignor- 
ance would not breed mischievous and hampering 
criticism. We observe that once more Mr. Balfour 
gracefully skated over the thin ice of the Italian treaty, 
and that there seemed a general opinion that, whatever 
else is done, the internal reform of the Foreign Services 
should be undertaken. With that we heartily agree, 
and we propose to publish a short series of articles on 
the subject at an early date. 


* cg * 


At the time of writing it seems possible, though not 
certain, that the great German offensive has begun 
against the British front. Down to Thursday the condi- 
tions, save for two days’ rainfall, remained much the 
same as during the previous fortnight—frequent raids, 
heavy but limited bombardments, and terrific air- 
fighting. The results of the latter, though costly to 
both sides, have gone on the whole very greatly in 
favour of the British airmen. Our Air Service has 
also been decidedly successful in its bombing work, 
both that directed against military objectives behind 
the lines, and that incidental to its long-distance raids. 
In the former class of work it dropped 8,848 bombs 
during February, as against 1,796 dropped by the 
Germans; moreover, five-eighths of its bombs were 
dropped by daylight, whereas the enemy did practically 
no daylight bombing. As to long-distance raids, the 
very interesting statement made by Mr. Macpherson on 
Tuesday gives some idea of the military importance that 
they are even now assuming. Here again it must be 
noticed that most of the British raids were day raids, 
where military targets (such as munition-factories) 
could be seen and aimed at. Those on Stuttgart, 
Coblenz and Mannheim seem to have been particularly 


successful. When it comes to scoring eight direct hits 
on the great Badische Anilin factory at Mannheim— 
the biggest chemical, poison-gas, and explosives factory 
in Germany—the long-distance raid has become much 
more than a piece of sensation-mongering. On the 
other fronts little has occurred; but the Germans 
continue to occupy fresh Ukraine cities as fast as they 
can reach them; and there are rumours that some 
German troops are once more being concentrated 
against Italy. 


a * ok 


The War Cabinet’s Report for 1917 is a new thing 
in Government publications. In about two hundred 
very readable pages, sold at a shilling, it gives a well- 
digested summary of the doings of the Central Govern- 
ment during the twelve months—the work of the 
Cabinet, the work of the Departments, the constitu- 
tional and administrative developments, and the prin- 
cipal legislation—in short, most of the ground that any 
serious student of national statesmanship must cover 
if he wants to keep abreast of his subject from year to 
year. The experiment has had, as was to be expected, 
a mixed reception, those newspapers which specialise 
in opposition to the Government treating it as nothing 
but one more attempt of Mr. Lloyd George and his 
colleagues to advertise themselves. The text of the 
Report hardly justifies the reproach; its matter 
(plainly supplied by the Departments concerned) is, 
of course, official in tone, and puts the official construc- 
tion on official acts and policies; but there is nothing 
merely vote-catching about it. Tue New StTaTesman, 
which has always made a feature of drawing its readers’ 
attention to Blue Books, and will never grow tired of 
urging upon successive British Governments the duty 
of printing far more information than they do for the 
benefit of the public (and publishing it in an appetising 
form !), can only welcome an innovation on these lines, 
which we hope will be continued and become a regular 
annual publication. It seems to us a little absurd, in 
a country where Press criticism is so unfettered as in 
England, to be afraid of allowing Governments and 
Departments to explain their doings in print, as well 
as through the medium of Parliamentary speeches 
which the newspapers have ceased to report fully. In 
the United States, where the constitutional barrier 
between Executive and Legislature makes such speeches 
impossible, print has long been the medium of explana- 
tion. And it is really an indispensable one, under the 
conditions of the larger modern democracies, for estab- 
lishing contact between the machine of Government and 
those who have the right and duty to control it. 


All the newspaper talk about “‘ curfew” fell a little 
flat when Sir Albert Stanley announced that it was at 
ten-thirty that theatres and other places of amusement 
would henceferth have to close. ‘‘ Nobody,” he said, 
“was authorised to say that 9.80 p.m. should be the 
hour.” Nevertheless, the Harmsworth newspapers cer- 
tainly had been saying it, and the only possible supposi- 
tions are that they thought it an amusing and inter- 
esting thing to say, or else that, conceivably with encour- 
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agement from some official quarter, they were bearing 
in mind the consideration that if you lead a man to 
think that he is going to be shot, he will take quite 
cheerfully a mere fine which he would otherwise have 
resented. A third possibility is that these newspapers 
were actually misinformed; but that idea, surely, we 
cannot entertain. The limits of the proposal are, at 
present, a little vague: for instance, will lectures, war 
and other, rank as amusements? But considering what 
the objects of the regulation are, no one can seriously 
object to it—nor, if exceptions are properly provided for, 
to the order that restaurants shall close at ten and 
provide no hot meals after 9.80 p.m. 


* * * 


The avowed object of the Government—another 
restriction is that which prohibits the illumination of 
shop - windows—is to save coal and electricity. The 
severest economy in these is necessary; and we are 
told that, even with the new restrictions, it will be 
impossible to continue the coal ration at its present 
level next winter. This being so, we wonder why the 
Government does not go farther in its search for possible 
fields of economy. Cinemas may be classed with 
luxuries and theatres are obvious game; but there are 
other luxury trades which still flourish. No attempt 
has yet been made thoroughly to tackle the immense 
clothing industries which still occupy, in production and 
distribution, many thousands of valuable hands, and 
consume coal and other essential commodities in vast 
quantities: all in order to provide us with new goods 
which we do not really require, when we are in straits 
like these, on anything like the present scale of con- 
sumption. To attack theatres and restaurants is only 
to touch the fringe of the unnecessary commercial use 
of light and heat. We observe, incidentally, that 
Sir Albert Stanley suggests that a Select Committee 
should be appointed “to consider whether, in all the 
circumstances, any temporary modification of the exist- 
ing statutory requirements with regard to prices and 
dividends, or any other form of relief, should be afforded 
in the case of those undertakings whose financial 
circumstances had been, or might be, injuriously affected 
by causes arising out of the war.” The statement was 
made, apparently, with reference only to gas and electric 
undertakings. But when it comes to “ other forms of 
relief’ is there any reason why these should be singled 
out for special treatment? If they are entitled to 
relief does not the same thing apply even to the theatres 
if, by any chance, they should be ruined by the new 
restrictions or any later ones? Where relief or com- 
pensation to commercial companies are concerned, the 
Government will have to proceed very warily if it is 
to avoid gross unfairness. 


It is probable that Mr. Herbert Samuel, Sir Frederick 
Banbury, Sir Charles Henry, Mr. Holt and the other 
members of the Committee on National Expenditure 
are not deliberately making irresistible the case for the 
“Conscription of Wealth.” Yet it is hard to see 
how they could have done better for that cause than 
by the revelations of their First Report of this Session 


(H.C. 28) on the wild welter of profiteering inaugurated 
by the Ministry of Munitions. A “ first order”’ for four 
million pounds’ worth of one article gave a profit of 
£1,800,000 ; a “‘ second order ”’ to the same firm yielded 
a further £500,000—yet half the capital expenditure 
incurred was, in addition, paid by the Exchequer. A 
chemical firm declared that a product cost £22 10s. per 
ton; the real cost was found to be £18 per ton. Another 
chemical firm employing a capital well under £75,000 
made a net profit of £51,000, after paying 80 per cent. 
Excess Profits Tax. Shell-makers were deliberately 
paid 18s. 6d. per shell, when the only partially employed 
National Factories were producing the same article for 
10s. What is strangely termed “ collective bargaining ” 
—meaning the payment to all the contractors of the 
rate required by the least efficient and worst situated 
among them—which is just what is aimed at by the 
most unscrupulous capitalist “‘ ring’’ (as it is by the 
fiscal protectionist) has involved the Exchequer in a 
loss of, possibly, fifty millions sterling. The Committee 
makes no suggestion of restitution. Are these millions 
going to be left in the pockets of such “ patriots "’ ? 


* * - 


The prospects of the five million soldiers finding 
decent homes to return to are not bright; and the 
Treasury and the Local Government Board between 
them have, we fear, now ruined the plans for cottage- 
building on an extensive scale so carefully worked out 
by the Ministry of Reconstruction and the Scottish 
Housing Commission. There will be, when the war 
ends, a shortage in the United Kingdom of a million 
dwellings averaging five rooms. The Minister of 
Reconstruction decided that at least 300,000 for England, 
and proportionate numbers for Scotland and Ireland, 
would need imperatively to be built in the very first 
year of peace. It was pointed out that, with the 
enormously enhanced prices, the building must involve 
a considerable loss, which it was hopeless to expect the 
Local Authorities to entail on the rates. Even with 
the expectation of a Government subsidy covering the 
loss, the L.G.B. could not induce all the English Local 
Authorities, taken together, to aspire to build more 
than 150,000 cottages. It has failed, so far, to afford 
them the necessary powers and facilities for acquiring 
sites even for these hypothetical 150,000. And now 
the Treasury has required it (and the Scottish Local 
Government Board) to issue a circular making it clear 
that the Government will not, as had been contemplated, 
bear the whole loss in any one case, but only three- 
quarters of it—unless, indeed, the resulting burden on 
the rates threatens to be more than a penny in the pound, 
when a further dole may be made. Thus, the Local 
Authorities are practically told that every housing 
scheme they undertake will involve a rise in the local 
rates of a penny in the pound! This means that very 
few of the inchoate schemes will result in houses. The 
Rent Restriction Act is due to expire six months after 
peace, when cottage rents in some places will bound up 
by ten shillings a week. We suggest that no Govern- 
ment will venture, when the time comes, to allow this 
to happen. Yet this Government, apparently, cannot 
think so far ahead. 
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THE SHIPPING CRISIS 
{2 HE publication this week of the tonnage figures 


enables the public for the first time to gauge 

the true position in the race between the ship- 
builders and the submarines, between construction and 
destruction. Though much below the published German 
estimates, they give us little cause for complacency. 
The total amount of new tonnage completed during 
the war in British, Allied and neutral shipyards down to 
the end of 1917 is shown to be inferior to that lost 
during 1917 alone. It is not much over half that lost 
during the war. Moreover, in comparing the resulting 
world-situation with that which existed before the 
war, many other deductions must be made. The British 
oversea armies take a great deal of tonnage ; the Ameri- 
cans will take a great deal also; a great deal is laid up 
in neutral and enemy ports. Thus it is upon a reduced 
total that the reductions due to enemy action are 
inflicted. 

In the second quarter of 1917 no less than 2,286,934 
tons were lost, or at the rate of nine million tons a year. 
If the enemy could have kept that rate up, they would 
have justified their calculation in defying America and 
introducing the unrestricted warfare. Fortunately, 
after April the drop in the rate of sinkings was rapid, 
though not continuous. In the last quarter of 1917 
the figure was down to 1,272,848 tons, or little more 
than half, while construction had risen to 982,028 
tons. Even this left, as will be seen, an adverse balance 
of 340,820 tons, or a much larger amount than the total 
output of British shipyards during any other quarter 
since the beginning of the war. The current quarter of 
1918 will, we fear, show no improvement in the figure 
for sinkings, while the figure for new construction will 
be nothing like so good. 

The main hindrance to merchant shipbuilding during 
the war has been, as Mr. Asquith said, the rival claim 
of naval shipbuilding. This has in the past been 
disproportionate, and might even now, it is conceivable, 
be wisely diminished in certain directions; yet the 
demand for anti-submarine craft must remain enormous, 
and it can only be satisfied by using steel, labour, and 
slipways that would otherwise be available for merchant 
vessels. Taking naval and merchant shipbuilding to- 
gether, the output of British shipyards last year reached 
the record; in spite of the absence of at least 20,000 
skilled men in the Army, and in spite of the higher 
standard of accuracy and finish required for naval work. 
This fact in itself goes a long way to dispose of the view 
suggested by Sir W. Runciman that there is some 
altogether abnormal weakening in our building activity, 
due to an official blight shed over the shipyards 
from the controlling department. It is perfectly true 
that mercantile construction did not touch its pre-war 
figures; but in view of the vastly increased naval 
construction it was natural that it should not. Whether 
or not it is the case that uncontrolled private ship- 
builders could have made up the deficit, we can find 
no reason whatever to infer that they could have from 
the figures of what they did in pre-war days, when the 
problem did not exist. On the face of it, very special 


measures were necessary in order to procure an increased 


output of shipping with a greatly diminished supply of 
skilled labour ; and however it could have been effected, 
it was not likely to be effected by builders simply 
continuing their old methods. The standard ship 
programme may have failed in practice—let us not 
forget that the builders as a class had something of an 
interest in making it fail or appear to fail—but that the 
national interest lay along the lines of standardisation 
can scarcely be doubted. 

Is the history of standardisation, then, that of a 
sound idea bungled in practice? We incline to think 
that it is. The first author of our standard ships was 
Sir Joseph Maclay (not a shipbuilder, but a shipowner), 
who, it must be assumed, would not have been deprived 
of his control over shipbuilding if it had been particu- 
larly efficient. The present appointment of Lord 
Pirrie is a virtual admission by the Government that 
the Admiralty control has made mistakes in its turn. 
It is not denied that there has been an excessive amount 
of variation superimposed on the design of ships actually 
under construction, and sometimes involving on a large 
scale the undoing of work already done. Such changes 
are, of course, very troublesome to the shipbuilders, 
both employers and men ; but in war-time they cannot 
always be avoided. Sir E. Geddes and Dr. Macnamara 
have mentioned two reasons for some of them—the 
need for embodying urgent alterations suggested by 
current experience of submarine warfare, and the sudden 
need which arose for the conversion of some tramps 
into oil-tankers, owing to heavy sinkage of oilers, which 
threatened our petroleum supply. Even, however, 
where such changes are inevitable, there is room for a 
good deal of common-sense or the reverse in their 
application. One gets the impression that personal 
failings have contributed to many grievances. Will 
Lord Pirrie do better in this respect ? He possesses the 
qualifications, so dear to Mr. Lloyd George, of being a 
“big business man,’’ whose name is thoroughly well 
known to the man in the street. Such personages are 
not always those most highly esteemed within their 
respective trades. Lord Pirrie himself is the head of 
a firm whose great reputation is founded on the building 
of large liners. He appears to have no personal famili- 
arity with the building of tramps. Yet the need of the 
day is for tramps only; their construction is quite an 
art by itself; and many experts in it were available for 
selection, for most of the leading ones are to be found in 
these islands, 

When all is said, there was much truth in Sir E. 
Geddes’ charge that the seriousness of the situation 
was not realised sufficiently by the employers and men. 
The facts regarding lost time, strikes, and curtailed 
output last January are there to prove it. We believe 
that the right course has been taken in publishing the 
figures, as indeed we have urged here for some time. 
We hope that on employers and men alike their lesson 
will not be lost. It would be a grave error to suppose 
that the blame for strikes or lost time lies at the door 
of the workmen only. The fact that men working 
side by side in different shipyards on the Clyde lose 
incomparably more time in one yard than they do in 
another suggests an exactly opposite conclusion. This 
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must have been what Sir Eric Geddes was thinking of 
when he included employers within his famous reference. 
It seems almost inevitable that the Government control 
should remain an Admiralty control, in view of the 
close connection between the amounts of naval and 
mercantile shipbuilding, and their rivalry for the same 
materials and the same labour. But it ought not to 
mean, as we fear it is always tending to mean, that 
mercantile claims give way to naval every time. The 
War Cabinet might, perhaps, do well to explore that 
aspect for themselves. Is it, for instance, the case that 
there are still merchantmen on the slips whose con- 
struction, constantly interrupted by Admiralty vetoes, 
was begun before the war? And are the War Cabinet 
entirely satisfied that we ought to be going on building 
monster warships ? 


THE EDUCATION BILL 
Tot are, we believe, half a dozen ex-Ministers 


of Education still among us; and we can 

imagine them all feeling a sort of benevolent 
envy at Mr. Fisher’s success at arousing, probably for 
the first time, anything like a popular enthusiasm for 
an Education Bill. The House of Commons hardly 
knows what to make of the popular feeling. The great 
bulk of the farmers, and no small proportion of the 
employers inother industries, continue to object to being 
deprived of all child-labour under fourteen, and resent 
losing even eight hours out of the week’s work to which 
we harness our youth between fourteen and eighteen. But 
most of the employers to-day find themselves paying 
lip-homage to education ; and a Member of Parliament 
feels that he needs to have a constituency like that of 
the City of London—represented in this matter by Sir 
Frederick Banbury—before he is safe in opposing 
education as such. Even the Federation of British 
Industries, which has been quietly conducting its first 
general campaign in opposition to Mr. Fisher's Bill, 
and which had stirred up its two thousand members 
to express themselves against any further education 
for the rank and file, found it expedient to beat a retreat, 
and let it be announced in the House of Commons 
that its Executive Committee had rejected the adroitly 
drafted report which its Educational Council had already 
widely circulated. This strategic retirement of the 
most powerful of employers’ organisations is a testi- 
mony to the strength of the feeling against which it 
had found itself. The Bill is, however, by no means 
safe. The opposition in Committee to the complete 
abolition of the present half-time system in the cotton 
trade ; to the prohibition of the employment of children 
for the delivery of newspapers and other things outside 
school hours ; and, above all, to the obligation of eight 
hours a week continuation schooling up to eighteen will 
be strenuous and skilful. It will have behind it the 
secret sympathy and the occasional support of half the 
House of Commons, which does not particularly like 
education, which resents the ten or twelve millions a 
year to be added to the estimates, which objects to the 
corresponding increase in the local rates, and which— 
in the case of the Roman Catholics even more than the 
ane —eaee the proportion between “ provided ” 
and “ non-provided ”’ schools changing steadily against 
denominationalism. The danger is not that the Bill 
will be stopped by an adverse division, but that it may 
be smothered. Mr. Fisher will need all the backing that 
the friends of education, the Labour Party, the Trade 





Unions and the Workers’ Educational Association can 
afford to him if his measure is to emerge unscathed from 
the House of Commons and survive the veiled hostility 
of the House of Lords. But if the present expression 
of popular support is maintained, the Bill will become 
law. A large proportion of the opposition will, as 
happened on the Second Reading, prefer not to place 
itself on record in the division lobby. 

It is interesting to inquire why the public has sud- 
denly come to be interested in an Education Bill, and 
actually to show itself favourable to an increased 
expenditure on schooling. Very largely, of course, 
the change is due to the experience of the war, to the 
realisation that German achievements are due to 
German superiority in organisation and education, 
and to the belief that the future depends more than we 
had ever before understood on a better equipment of 
the whole people. Even more of the political pressure 
is due, we suspect, to the really remarkable increase, 
alike in education and in appreciation of education, 
which has taken place in the last decade in the wage- 
earning population—especially among the men under 
thirty, upon whom the Workers’ Educational Associa- 
tion has had an influence far transcending the numbers 
actually enrolled in its classes. The greatly increased 
political influence of the wage-earners, exercised largely 
through the Labour Party and the various Socialist 
organisations—not forgetting also the shadow on the 
forthcoming polls cast by the six million new women 
electors, three-fourths of them mothers of children— 
has brought the predominant working-class feeling 
home to Members of Parliament who are sensitive to 
popular currents. But more than all these factors has 
been the personality of the Minister of Education 
himself. He so obviously believes in education, and 
so plainly desires to extend its advantages to the whole 
population. It may be that public opinion does less 
than justice to Mr. Fisher’s predecessors during the past 
couple of decades; but the fact remains that not one 
of them succeeded in making the public believe that he 
had any great faith in the value of popular education, 
or cared for its extension half as much as he did for 
other things, or was at all sincere in wishing all children 
to enjoy equal opportunities of culture, or would not, 
to save trouble with the Treasury, rather have seen 
the estimates for his department go down instead of up. 
Mr. Fisher is the first Minister of Education since Mr. 
Arthur Acland who iias shown the democracy a lead 
in education; and the people have responded to his 
call. Let us hope that he has set a new fashion in 
Ministers of Education. Let us give credit, also, to 
Mr. Lloyd George, for the one conspicuous success in 
his break-away from Parliamentary tradition, and for 
his choice, as Eaucation Minister, of a man who really 
wanted to do something for education. 

It is important to remember that the present Bill— 
doubtless as big a measure as Mr. Fisher could get 
through either the present Cabinet or the present 
House of Commons—is only a small instalment of what 
is required, or of what the wage-earners, as ey pee 
by the Labour Party, are demanding. It will be good 
to ensure elementary schooling up to fourteen; but 
there is as yet nothing to compel Local Education 
Authorities to provide access to secondary and Univer- 
Sity education, even for the 1 or 2 per cent. of children 
—we should prefer to say the 5 or 10 per cent.—who, 
by common consent, would well repay such further 
training. We tend, in fact, to think of the work of 
the Minister of Education as concerned, mainly if not 
entirely, with its lower grades; whilst there is much 
to be said for the view that where this country has 
been falling farthest behind is at the other end of the 
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scale, in the higher grades. Nor is this the opinion of 
the Labour Party alone. ‘‘ We are paying the penalty,” 
said the Chairman of the Sun Life Assurance Company 
last week, “ for ee the advice given to us by a 
statesman some fifty years ago, when great constitu- 
tional reforms were in progress, to ‘ educate our masters.’ 
Whether the failure to improve the education of the 
mass of the people or that of what were looked on as 
the governing classes has produced the bitterest fruit 
I know not, but I think the latter has led to the costliest 
mistakes, and I do not find that the Education Bill promises 
to mend matters with them, although it must do great 
things for the people as a whole.” Mr. Fisher's pro- 
gramme for a reorganisation of our University educa- 
tion and our professional training has, in fact, not yet 
been published ; and not even that part of it which is 
required in connection with the training of teachers. 
The whole status and position of the teacher, in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools alike, needs little short 
of a revolution. Even for the mass of the people, 
whilst it is good to secure, though only in the course of 
five or six years, as much as eight hours a week of 
continuation schooling, no one can pretend that eight 
hours a week—to be shared among all sorts of training, 
physical and mental, technical and literary, vocational 
and cultural—is anything more than the thin end of 
the wedge, which will need to be driven home to the 
extent of at least half-time. Moreover, the educational 
world is looking to Mr. Fisher not merely to multiply 
nursery schools, and the necessary specialised provision 
for the defective and ailing children, but also to take 
over and develop the whole children’s department of 
the Poor Law Division of the Local Government Board. 
The present Bill contains clauses enlarging in these 
—— the powers of Local Education Authorities 
and of the Board; but these clauses, in view of the 
recent Government decision to transfer the functions 
of the Poor Law Guardians, need redrafting in wider 
terms. There is something much more than schooling 
involved. We want to see the Board of Education 
itself realise that, at least for the last ten years, it has 
become, by statute, the Ministry not of schooling but 
of child welfare—responsible as much for the physical 
as for the mental development of the one-third of the 
population which it alone can supervise. Nor will the 
scope of the Ministry of Education be restricted to 
children. Already it is recognising and in various ways 
promoting the education of the adult citizen. It ought 
to take over the central administration of the Public 
Libraries Act, beginning a new Grant-in-Aid for the 
library service, and also claim its share in the control 
of the cinema, the concert and the stage. Whilst the 
Minister of Health will take cognisance of the physical 
environment, it will be to the Minister of Education 
that we must look for all that the State can rightly do 
with regard to the mental environment of the whole 


people. 


OUR AGRARIANS 


OW will the farmer and the landowner fare now 
H that the rationing system has come to punish 
national indifference to Sir Arthur Yapp? It is 

not a good thing to be a farmer or small holder in these 
days, when only vegetables may be eaten recklessly and 
without offence to any man—the inner man, of course, 
excepted ? These are questions that are asked very 
frequently on the occasion of my rare visits to town. Some- 
times they are put upon a rather higher plane. It is 
suggested that we may develop a real agrarian class like 
that which remains fat in Germany while the rank and 





file assume the last proportions that were ever associated 
with the Teuton in peace time. 

There is not much risk that our agrarians will get the 
better of the nation or create a class privileged and apart. 
The country mansion is Lord Rhondda’s washpot, and 
over the farmhouse he has cast his shoe. I believe it is 
treasonable to suggest that there is any friction between 
the Ministry of Food and the Board of Agriculture. To 
say there is would be to incur such penalty as is meted 
out to editors of great newspapers who defy the Censorship, 
or owners of small shops who put an extra farthing on the 
loaf or the half-pound of margarine. But it is permissible 
to say that the general view among those who deal with 
both Palace Chambers and St. James’s Square is that Mr. 
Prothero is the farmer’s friend, while to Lord Rhondda 
the farmer is merely an ordinary erring mortal to be 
regulated, controlled, licensed, inspected, admonished, or 
even suppressed, hombre como alquier otro, as the Spaniards 
say. 

Now, the farmer is a shrewd and calculating man of 
business, and when it comes to action he can outpace any 
Government machine. I heard of a case only a few wecks 
old as I write. A rumour reached a country district near 
by that Lord Rhondda was going to reduce the price of 
mutton. Nearly every farmer who heard the rumour, 
and owned a flock, sent his sheep to the butcher without 
loss of a day. I heard of one who sent hundreds of ewes 
in lamb, and was told how many of them lambed as they 
were being driven to the slaughter-houses, where they 
waited crying for slaughtermen who were working against 
time. ‘“‘ Ah,” said my friend, when I said just as much 
of what I thought as could be expressed, “ you may be 
right, and I think you are; but think what the farmers 
might have lost!” 

‘Let it be admitted quite freely that the farmer is neither 
better nor worse than the average business man; he is 
merely more in the limelight, and he deals with the lives 
of dumb animals. On the one hand he is praised and called 
a pure and unselfish patriot, a description that is merely 
ludicrous ; on the other hand he is harassed by the count- 
less experiments of a central authority that has yet to 
become expert in all departments. He is rather proud 
of the position he has taken in the public eye after working 
as much for himself since August, 1914, as he did before 
that memorable date. He has kept his sons, or as many 
as were in his business, we!l out of the clutch of the recruiting 
authorities, he has retained as many of his workers as he 
could, employing strange and elusive methods to that 
end. One I know became possessed of a small flock of 
sheep and appointed one of his young men to be shepherd. 
The tribunal appeased, the flock soon disappeared, but 
the young man remains. In all the affairs of his farm 
the farmer may be trying, in response to the appeal of 
the posters, to beat the Germans ; he is still more prepared 
to beat the Government. I think this appeals to his 
sporting sense among others. It is not that he is disloyal 
~-for he is not. He will help the Red Cross, he will put 
a part of his profits into the War Loan, and while he will 
keep his sons if they will stay, he is prouder of them if they 
go. However dimly, he envisages a day of reckoning 
for shirkers. Handle him kindly and he will respond 
generously ; try to ride over him roughshod and he resents 
it in practical fashion. The trouble is that he does not 
know we are at war or that new methods are in the making. 
He suspects labour coming from the German prison camps, 
he does not read the advice thrust upon him by the Board 
of Agriculture, he ignores all calculation of cattle food 
values on scientific lines, and laughs at suggestions of 
continuous cropping. He only realises that the price of 
feeding-stuffs is going up, and that he can’t get as much 
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as the wealthier classes of the people are prepared to pay 
for the food he raises. He knows, too, that much of the 
interference to which he is subjected is, to say the least, 
inexpert. “If Government had left cattle alone,” said 
a big farmer and grazier to me recently, “ things would 
have righted themselves. Meat might have gone to 5s. a 
pound, but then people would have eaten less, and there 
would have been such a rush for supplies that everybody 
would have raised cattle and sheep. Then the market 
would have been overfed and prices would have fallen. 
Supply and demand make the only law that matters. 
Government interference is the worst thing in the world.” 

“What would have happened to your farms,” I asked 
him, “if the people in »”’ and I named a town not 
far off where there are some thousands of munition workers, 
“ had been treated by all producers on those lines, and had 
decided that they would put the law of necessity before 
that of supply and demand? Their method, of course, 
would have been to drive your sheep and cattle off, kill 
them and eat them.” The farmer looked surprised and 
annoyed. “What do we pay rates and taxes for and 
live in a civilised country,” he demanded, “ if our property 
is not to be fully protected ? What is Government for?” 
I explained that it existed in war-time to interfere and 
to establish an equality that ought to prevail at all seasons, 
and he was annoyed. I also reminded him of what he had 
said about Government interference, and he said I had 
not understood him. 

Now, as far as can be seen, the Ministry of Food will 
control the farmer. Mr. Prothero will supply the gentle 
words, and Lord Rhondda the firm actions. It may even 
be that the former will play the part of the Walrus and 
the latter the part of the Carpenter, while all but the old 
and wily farmers will be the oysters. The network of 
restrictions and regulations spreads day by day, and the 
control of raw material by the Ministry of Food is so 
complete that it is actually in the position to direct output, 
to say that certain animals shall not be reared or shall not 
be sold, and to enforce its decrees until farmers can learn 
to dispense with imported foodstuffs. Some farmers will 
take risks, the majority will prefer to follow regulations, 
and to the full extent that they follow them there can be 
no agrarian party in England. Under the old Unionist 
regime, when we were ruled by great landlords and England 
was more concerned with the production of pheasants than 
the raising of corn, the landowning class was left alone. 
To-day it has no friends and is penalised in every way. 
Tax, super-tax, tithe, an allowance for repairs that is 
utterly inadequate in these times when material and labour 
cost so much more than they did, restrictions on park 
lands, prohibition of rent-raising to keep pace with the 
rise of tax and tithe—the great landlord is being squeezed 
hard, and just as he was treated too kindly in days of old 
he is treated too harshly now. Naturally, then, he will 
not raise a hand to fight for his tenants, whose rents are 
stationary and whose profits are soaring while they keep 
their sons safe at home and his lie buried in far-off lands. 
Mars has taken his best. Only a few landlords, generally 
childless and elderly, and out for some of “ the dust of praise 
that is blown everywhere,” are heard speaking from the 
farmer’s brief, and there are no attentive listeners. If 
farmers were united they might be able to put up a fight 
here and there in cases where their needs are misunder- 
stood or improperly handled; but, as I have explained 
in these pages on a previous occasion, they have no rallying 
ground. Secretive, suspicious, and devoid of the public 
spirit that animates men in big cities, they will go grumbling 
to their graves, but they will never unite to fight evils. 
In small and unexpected ways they will baffle the Food 
Controller, but even where he makes real mistakes they 








will not oppose collective action. Some few will go out 
of business in protest against a shower of print that they 
find it hard to read and impossible to understand ; but their 
places will not remain vacant. Farming pays. In this 
country only the farmer pays no war profits and an utterly 
inadequate income-tax. It may be the Government’s subtle 
policy to enrich the farmer that he may some day pay 
his worker a wage that will attract men to the land. 

In all probability we shall be treated to further statements 
about the work farmers have done for the country, and 
I have been looking since war began for evidence in support 
of the contention. The public-spirited men who farm, 
and do many other things too, have set a good example. 
They have given time and labour for the national cause, 
not only without remuneration, but often at a great sacrifice 
of money and health. Naturally they are a minority. The 
long-headed, close-fisted tenant farmers who do the bulk 
of the land cultivation in this country have done nothing 
save that which was profitable to them, and as they have 
done they will continue to do till Shiloh come or “ as long 
as men go to Shiloh” if one may quote the long-familiar 
saying in the dress it has had conferred upon it by the 
modern American translators. The iron hand of regulation 
within the velvet glove of compliment is our rulers’ recog- 
nition of a hard truth and of a singularly tough section 
of the community, and there can be no doubt that as far 
as this country is concerned it is many times better for 
a few wrong or foolish regulations to be mixed up with the 
sound and practical ones than for all farming restrictions 
to be abolished. The industry needs more, not less, and 
the farmer must be taught that he is part of the State 
and that the consumer is a fellow-citizen. Let us grant 
some grievances. It is not hard to understand the farmer’s 
attitude as it was expressed to me at a country market 
by a very shrewd, straight member of the class, I put 
all his statements together; I think they are complete. 
“‘ I’ve farmed for nearly fifty years,” he said, “ and I come 
of a stock that has farmed for two or three hundred years 
in this country. While the nation didn’t want us or our 
goods we were free to starve. I’ve known very many 
bad years. I’ve seen old men I respected forced to go 
to the workhouse because I couldn’t afford to employ them 
when their strength failed, and there have been harvests 
that have made me think I’d end by following them there. 
Now suddenly the things we raise are wanted, wanted badly. 
What happens? We have waited many years, over sixty, 
for the sort of profits our fathers made in the Crimean 
times. Instead of getting them, prices are fixed for corn. 
Cattle are so handled that the reserve of stock in the country 
is in danger, the cattle foods imported are controlled by 
Government at prices nobody ever heard of, and we are 
no longer masters of our land or our own crops.” Naturally 
enough this farmer hardly realises that there is a war on. 
I think he takes in the county paper every week. Daily 
papers he leaves alone, not believing what they tell him. 
I have said he is very shrewd. In his eyes both Lord 
Rbondda and Mr. Prothero are malefactors, It is an 
extreme view. 

Granting, then, that the Ministry of Food will control 
the situation on the farms, and that the steps taken by 
the farmers to avoid regulations will be few, spasmodic, 
and, in the long run, ineffective and harmful, the other 
question that people ask themselves is one that is of more 
intimate appeal. Will the farmer get as much as he wants 
to eat? The answer, as statesmen would say, is in the 
affirmative. Nobody can prevent it, and the cost of trying 
would be far beyond any possible gain. The only thing 
to be done is to see that the farmer who raises food for 
himself should not be a buyer of similar food in open market. 
The suggestion that the farmer who shoots, and the labourer 
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who snares, a rabbit should reckon it as part of his ration 
can only have been put forward by somebody who has 
no sense of humour. Farmers and countrymen generally 
will get more meat, more milk, and more butter than the 
rest of the community, and if they are all workers it is 
well that they should have them. They will not be as 
well off as the German farmer, nor will they be able to sell 
their produce at the very high prices a rich, unrationed 
public would gladly pay. All the world over, the people 
who sell food or handle food must have a certain advantage ; 
and it is far more advisable to stimulate production than to 
extend espionage. Every man with a backyard can keep 
a few chickens, or rabbits ; the countryman with his garden 
and allotment, and the farmer with his stockyard and 
granary can, of course, do much more. If the farmer 
and his men are left alone they will probably eat more 
than they would if they were ideal citizens, but they will 
produce far more than they eat, and this is what the public 
requires. On the other hand, if they, or even the garden 
and backyard owner, are placed under any form of 
surveillance, production will fall, and this is a position 
that must be guarded against. 

I have written quite frankly of the situation as I see it, 
but I do not wish to suggest that the farmer is in any way 
a bad citizen. He has done his best for himself, and will 
continue to do so. Most people have done the same, 
but while the profiteering in articles of luxury is condoned, 
profiteering in the necessities of life must be checked, 
and the Ministry of Food has checked it on the farm. In 
some cases it has actually substituted loss for profit ; 
witness the price of pork and the monstrous charges for the 
worst milling offals ever seen in England, the cost of sulphate 
of ammonia and binder twine; but it is likely that there 
are rearrangements in store to meet real grievances. Taking 
the good with the bad, farmers thrive quite as much as 
they deserve. They grumble, but then, as grumblers, 
they have long been unsurpassed; and they can’t make 
an agrarian party, for they lack the initiative, the sense 
of co-operation, and the confidence in their fellow-men. 

S. L. B. 


IN THE TRAIN 


T is said that travelling by train is to we made 
I still more uncomfortable. We doubt if there 
is a man of sufficient genius in the Government 

to accomplish this. Are not the trains already merely 
elongated “buses without the racing instincts of the 
‘bus? Have they not already learned to crawl past 
mile after mile of back-yard and back-garden at such a 
snail’s pace that one has come to know like an old friend 
every disreputable garment hung out on the clothes- 
lines of a score of suburbs? Do they not stand still 
at the most unreasonable places with the obstinacy of 
an ass? Stations, the names of which used to be an 
indistinguishable blur as one swept past them as on a 
swallow's wing, have now become a part of the known 
world, and have as much attention paid to them as 
though they were Paris or Vienna. Equality has not 
yet been established among men, but it has been estab- 
lished among stations. There never was such a demo- 
cracy of frightfulness. One seldom sees a station which 
has about it the air of permanence. There are, we 
believe, good historical reasons why there are no Tudor 
stations or Queen Anne stations to be found in the 
country. Still, we know of no reason why so many 
stations should look as though they had been built 
hurriedly and regardless of appearance to serve the needs 
of a month, like a travelling show in a piece of waste 
ground. Not that the railway station has any of the 


gaudy detail of the travelling show. It resembles it 
only in its dusty and haphazard setting. It is more like 
a builder’s or a tombstone-maker’s yard. The very 
letters in which the name of the station is printed are 
of a deliberate ugliness. No newspaper would tolerate 
letters of such an ugliness in its headlines. They stare 
at one vacuously, joylessly. It is said that the town of 
Amberley is known to the natives as “ Amberley, God 
help us!" Every station looks at one from its name- 
plate with that “‘ God help us!” air. What we should 
like to see would be a name-plate that would seem to 
announce to us in passing, “‘ Clapham Junction; thank 
God!” or whatever the name of the station may be. 
We have never yet discovered a merry station. Here 
and there a station-master has done his best to make the 
place attractive by planting geraniums in the form of 
letters to spell the name of the place on a neighbouring 
embankment. But these things remind one of the 
flowers on a grave. And the people who walk up and 
down the platform, their noses cold in the wind, are 
hardly more cheerful than undertakers’ men. Even the 
porters in their green trousers, who roll the milk-cans 
along the platform to the luggage-van with an energy 
and a clatter that would satisfy the ambition of any 
healthy child, do not look particularly merry. There 
was one cheerful porter who used to welcome one like 
a host, and make a jest as he clipped one’s railway 
ticket—“ Just to lighten your load, sir!’’—but the 
Government had him removed and put to mind gates at 
a crossing where he would not be able to speak to the 
passengers. As a rule, however, nobody looks as if he 
liked being in a railway station or would stop there if 
he could go anywhere else. We trust the Ministry of 
Reconstruction, among the many great building tasks 
which it will take in hand after the war, will see to it 
that the railway stations of the country are rebuilt and 
vivified. One does not really want to stop at any station 
at all except one’s own station. But if one has to do 
so, why, let the stations be made amusing. 

Unfortunately, it is not only the frequent stops that 
have made railway-travelling almost ideally uncom- 
fortable. The Government seems also to have hired 
a staff of workers to impregnate the seats of the carriages 
with dust and to scatter all the dust that can be spared 
in these exiguous days on the floors. They have also 
a gang of old and wheezy men at work who travel up 
and down the line all day shutting the windows. This 
work is sometimes deputed to women. They are 
forbidden to say “ May I?” or “ Do you mind?” or 
to make use of any civil expression that might mollify 
the traveller sitting by the window. It is part of 
their instructions to reach past him with an air of inde- 

ndence and to have the window shut and the book 

ocked out of his hand on to the floor before he has 
time to see what has happened. Some day someone 
will write a book about the alteration of English manners 
that took place during the great war. We believe the 
alteration is largely due to these Government hirelings 
whose duty it is to make railway travel a burden and 
never to say “ Please” or “ Thank you.” 

Even now, however, there are compensations. In the 
morning the shadows are long, and, as one rattles north 
among the water-meadows, the flying plumes of the 
engine leave a procession of changing silhouettes on the 
fields to the west. Rooks caw their way towards their 
homes with Icng twigs in their beaks. Horses f° 
through the last days of their kingship dragging ploughs 
and harrows over the fields with slow and monotonous 
tread. Here a hill has been ploughed into a sea of 
little brown waves. Further on a meadow is 
already bright with the green of winter-sown corn. 
The country has never been so laboured before. Chalk 
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and sand and brown earth and red are all being turned 
up and broken and bathed in the sun and wind. Adam 
has begun to delve again. There is the urgency of 
life in fields long idle. It is not that the fields have 
become populous. One sees many laboured fields, but 
little labour. The occasional plough-horse, however, 
brings strength into the stillness. How noble a figure 
of energy he makes as he tears theearth’s bosom! As 
for us who sit in the railway train, we do not look at him 
much. We are all either reading papers or talking. 
Two old men, bearded and greasy-coated, tramps of a 
bygone era, sit opposite one another and neither read 
nor talk. One of them is blear-eyed and coughs, and 
has an unclean moustache. All his friend ever says to 
him is, “ Clean your nose,’ making an impatient gesture. 
A young man in a bowler hat and spectacles, who smokes 
a pipe in inward-drawn lips, discusses the labour situa- 
tion with some acquaintances. “They would be all 
right,” he explains, “ if it wasn’t for the labour leaders. 
You know what a labour leader is. He’s a chap that 
never did an honest day’s work in his life. He finds it 
pays better to jaw than to work, and I don’t blame him. 
After all, it’s human nature. Every man’s out to do 
the best for himself, isn’t he?” ‘“ Your nose—blow 
your nose,” mumbled the tramp across the carriage. 
“* Take Australia,” continues the young man; “ they've 
had Labour Governments in Australia. What good did 
they do for the working man? Did they satisfy him ? 
Why, there were more strikes in Australia under the 
Labour Government than there ever had been before.” 
“Did you hear that, Johnny?” one heard another 
voice saying. “A tame rabbit was sold Sat’day in 
Guildford market for twelve-and-sixpence!” “ How 
did they know it was a tame one?” “‘ Ah, now you're 
asking!” A man with a strong face and a weak intel- 
lect looked up from the Morning Post with interest 
in his face. ‘ Why,” he said, “is a tame rabbit con- 
sidered to be better eating than a wild one?” It 
was explained to him that wild rabbits were often kept 
for a long time after they were killed, and were therefore 
regarded as more dangerous. Otherwise, the tame 
rabbit had no point of superiority. “What do you 
say, Johnny?” Johnny had a fat face and no eye- 
lashes, and wore a muffler instead of a collar. “I say, 
give me a wild one.” The man with the Morning Post 
went on to talk about rabbits and the price at which 
he had sold them. At intervals, during everything he 
said, Johnny kept nodding and saying with a smile of 
relish : “ Give me a wild one!” He said it even when 
the talk had drifted altogether away from rabbits. He 
went on repeating it to himself in lower tones, as though 
at last he had found a thought that suited him. 

Municipalisation means jobbery,” said the young 
man with the bowler hat ; “ look at the County Council 
tramways.” “Give me a wild one,” said Johnny, 
in a dreamy whisper; “J say, give me a wild one.” 

Why, it stands to reason, if you have a friend, 
and you see a chance of shovin’ him into a 
job at the public expense, you'll do it, won't you?” 
said the young man, addressing the reader of 
the Morning Post, who merely cleared his throat ner- 
vously in answer. “It’s human nature,” said the 
youngman. “Give me a wild one,” whispered Johnny. 

I'm afraid there’s going to be trouble in Ireland,” 
the man with the Morning Post turned the subject. 
The young man was ready forhim. ‘“ There will always 
be trouble in Ireland,” he said, with what the novelists 
describe as a curl of his lip, “ so long as Ireland exists.” 
The tramp continued to mumble about the condition of 
his friend’s nose, Johnny relapsed into silence, and the 
young man made the man with the Morning Post 
tremble by a horrible picture of what the country would 





be like under a Labour Government. “ It would be all 
U.P.,” he said, firmly; “all up. . . .” Who would 
travel in such days if he could possibly avoid it ? 


TEMPORARY WOMEN CLERKS 
[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 


T is difficult to understand why the woman clerk 
I should be perpetually a on Sree for derisory 
depreciation. No one laughs at women muni- 
tion workers; and if women ‘bus-conductors cause 
occasional amusement it is not because their activities 
are thought futile. There is even a common consent to 
give these workers something more than their due of 
praise. But the woman who works in an office—even 
before the war, when she was generally a typist—has 
always been found rather funny, and her enormous 
present-day multiplication in Government Departments 
has merely intensified the chorus of more or less - 
humoured invective upon her incapability and her 
pleasant vices. Yet she has now become an indis- 
pensable cog in the Governmental machine; and it 
might be some consolation to her to know that she 
is a factor in a problem with which the collective brain 
of the Civil Service has so far shown itself unable to 
deal satisfactorily. 

It is doubtful whether the shortage of any other 
kind of labour has caused or is causing difficulties so 
acute as those created by the simple fact that there are 
not enough Civil Servants to go round. The pro- 
cedure followed in Government offices may or may not 
be wise, beneficent and necessary. It may be stupid, 
wasteful and out of harmony with the circumstances 
of the business to be done. One elementary fact, 
however, makes it unnecessary at the present moment 
to discuss this question. The system is in position, 
cannot be removed, and must be reckoned with. It is a 
structure which has been built up gradually during a 
long stretch of time, like a coral island, by millions 
of little insects—no disrespect is meant, of course, to 
Civil Servants—and it is quite useless now to com- 
plain that the industrious little creatures have built 
it all wrong. They have built, at all events, so effectu- 
ally that all Government business must be carried 
out on the basis which they have laid down; and the 
novice who attempts to go outside it generally finds 
only that he has stepped off the island into the sea. 

Upon a profession, then, almost as highly specialised 
as law or accountancy or architecture came a wholly 
unprecedented and unexpected strain. The work of 
nearly every Department grew beyond conception. New 
Departments were freely created ; and, quite incredibly, 
the cry rose, and was acceded to, that the Civil Service 
should show an example to the rest of the nation by 
providing a large quota of men for the Army. Thus a 
double drain began on the most valuable part of the 
personnel of the Service. The Army demanded young, 
fit men. New Departments and new conditions de- 
manded above all things men of experience in official 
routine who were still young and flexible enough to use 
the old routine for new purposes. 

In many ways the organisation bore the strain 
remarkably well. Before the war, a great many Civil 
Servants, particularly members of the Second Division, 
were not pulling their weight, simply because they were 
not allowed to pull their weight. Responsibility and 
the right to act were concentrated in the hands of a few 
senior officials to a degree which would astonish those 
who have come into close contact with the Departments 
of Government only under present conditions. There 
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never was in any business so much scope for dilution ; 
and it is only fair to say that the Civil Service has, 
somehow or another, applied the policy of dilution 
thoroughly and effectively. But, as might have been 
expected, the process was not carried out with any 
particular foresight or on any settled scheme. Respon- 
sibility was slowly forced down grade by grade under 
the pressure of events until decisions were being taken 
by Second Division Clerks of two or three years’ 
standing which, before the war, would have been 
normally referred even to the heads of Departments. 
But at this level and the corresponding level of tem- 
porary male officials devolution has practically ceased. 
All the remaining members of the Service who have 
shown themselves capable of taking any responsibility 
at all, and all the men from outside who have shown 
any readiness for absorption in the machine, are 
now engaged on administrative work; and, on the 
present lines, the process of dilution seems to have 
reached its limit. e problem before the Departments 
has been, and is, how to utilise to the fullest extent the 
strictly limited resources at their disposal. 

The answer to the problem was the temporary woman 
clerk. And here, of course, the Departments should 
have paused for a moment and considered, before 
doing anything, precisely what it was they intended 
to do. But, equally of course, they did nothing 
of the kind. It is, perhaps, small blame to them that 
they did not. Ever since the beginning of the war it 
has been all that the establishment officers can do to 
keep their heads above water. Even now, especially 
in the new Departments, very frequently not much 
more can be seen of the establishment officer than a 
hand flourished despairingly above the waves. But 
never more acutely Sam in the last three years has the 
Civil Service felt the need of a central office for the 
specific purpose of considering its own peculiar problems 
of staffing and procedure. The Treasury deals with 
staff in its spare moments, as it were, generally in a 
casual, and often in a somewhat crabbed way, and always 
predominantly from a financial point of view. It 
fixed rates of pay when and how it could, between 
considering the American exchange and recovering 
four and threepence surcharged for travelling expenses 
by a temporary inspector in the Board of Trade. The 
Departments were then left to make the best they 
could of the enormous reservoir of woman-power thrown 
open to them or, rather, of what the Civil Service 
Commissioners, acting as invisibly and _ inscrutably 
as Providence, chose to draw for them from that reservoir. 
Principles of procedure were not considered, formulated 
and scientifically applied. The most that can be said 
is that when they flowed sufficiently obviously from 
sufficiently pressing needs, they sometimes applied 
themselves, acting through mere force of circumstances. 

It was from the first fairly obvious, though it was 
never clearly stated, what ought to be the primary 
function of the temporary woman clerk. She was to 
be the nurse and the handmaid of administrative skill 
and experience. Administrative skill is as necessary for 
the conduct of the war as military skill, though, since it 
has been forthcoming in somewhat larger quantities, 
it does not rank quite so high in the popular estimation. 
But it is rare enough, rarer than butter; and it is the 
duty of the woman clerk to enable this butter to be 
spread as thin as possible. She must relieve the phoenix 
of every clerical] task which is not beyond her intelligence 
or experience. She must undertake the keeping of 
all sorts of records, the making of all sorts of returns, 
and must, so far as she is able, draft minutes and letters 
for correction, not complaining when the correction is 
somewhat drastic. She must do more than this. She 


must keep the Civil Servant’s table tidy, fill his ink-pot, 


sort his papers, post his engagement diary, and run his 
errands as fast and as accurately as she is able. It can 
even be argued—though one recent contributor to 
these pages would be found on the opposite side—that 
she ought to open and shut his windows, pull his blinds, 
put coal on his fires and make his tea. It may be urged 
that the time he would spend on doing these things 
himself could not detract very seriously from his effi- 
ciency. But the Civil Servant is probably—though 
this is doubted by some—a human being, and he runs 
all the more smoothly for having his wheels greased. 
If any amount of pampering will extract an additional 
ounce of work from him, let him be pampered to the 
limit of his endurance ; for the number of Civil Servants 
is small and restricted, while the number of capable, 
unoccupied women is still comparatively large. And, 
it may be remarked in parenthesis, the real ground 
for complaint against the Civil Service from the point 
of view of national welfare is not that it has interfered 
too much in the national life, but that, having interfered 
promiscuously all along the line under pressure of neces- 
sity, it has not the resources to carry its interference far 
enough. The need for expansion in Governmental 
interference is by no means exhausted. Eggs are still 
uncontrolled. 

The part that the women clerks have played in this 
immense and confused business is, on a sober estimate, 
both startling and heroic. The influx of trained 
women into the Service must have been extremely 
small. Those who were in offices at the outbreak of 
war will not have been released, and certainly will not 
have been enticed away by the wages the Treasury 
approves. Those who had retired will naturally have 
returned to their old situations. The Service has had 
to cope, therefore, not only with an element entirely 
unfamiliar to it, but with a recruitment of persons 
not accustomed to office-work or, in many cases, to 
work of any kind. Most listeners are amused, bewildered 
or annoyed by the Civil Servant’s semi-humorous, 
semi-lachrymose description of the horde that has 
been let loose on him. But the careful observer of his 
complaints can sometimes gain a notion of the problem 
which he has had to face in the intervals of his work. 
And the observer can at the same time discern the fact 
that the Civil Servant’s problem has had problems of 
its own. For what to the Civil Servant is a mob of 
generally bewildering, often terrifying and always 
miscellaneous women is to itself a collection of be- 
wildered and terrified personalities thrown higgledy- 
piggledy into circumstances as unfamiliar as can well 
be imagined. The woman clerk has really adapted 
herself to these circumstances remarkably well, and 
has sorted herself out among the jobs which were 
waiting for her with very little organised or considered 
assistance from the Service as a whole. One occa- 
sionally hears from Civil Servants stories which relieve 
the usual gloom of his vaticinations of woe to come 
from the incompetence of the women with whom he is 
cursed; and some of these stories relate discoveries 
which are as remarkable in their way as the emergence 
of the few personalities in strategy or statesmanship 
which the war has so far divulged. 

There is really no scarcity of talent among the tem- 
porary women clerks who have been poured into Govern- 
ment offices. What has been chiefly lacking is some 
sort of organised effort on the part of the Civil Service 
to classify them, to ascertain their capabilities, to 
discover for what work they are suited and to distribute 
them accordingly. This failure has, so far as interested 
outsiders can judge, acted as a distinct drag on the 
expansion of the machine; but, by good-will and the 
mere pressure of the work to be done, some rough-and- 
ready adjustment to circumstances has been achieved. 
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But the end has not yet been reached. Let individualists 
of the old school say what they will, unless the war 
stops to-morrow—and, perhaps, even if it does stop 
ae lie a as Civil Service almost 
as huge as those with which it is alread ling. 
Its male staff cannot be expanded, but is mm Ag though 
by slower and slower degrees, actually decreasing. 
The only move now to be made is the promotion of 
women to administrative work ; and for this some more 
accurate method of classification and selection is needed 
than has yet been brought into action. It is of small 
avail to appoint committees which meet in the intervals 
of other affairs, make their transitory reports and 
their disregarded recommendations, and then disappear. 
What is needed is a central bureau for thought and 
organisation, an instrument which might be continually 
considering and pressing the results upon Departments 
which are too busy to consider but are also too busy to 
oppose an effectual resistance to continual pressure. 
It is vain to say that there will be time enough for this 
after the war. There is time now; and there is also 
—. Let the public cease for a little to complain 
about the interference of Government and find means 
to persuade Government to make itself more efficient. 


OBSERVATIONS 


HE forecast made here some weeks ago that tran- 
psa would reign on the Clyde has been fulfilled, 
espite various prognostications to the contrary. 
The big Clyde firms, while more and more irritated by 
the Government, are less and less irritated by their men. 
This happy result is not due to improved methods at the 
Ministry of Munitions, nor even to an improved spirit in 
the Employers’ Federation. It is mainly due—I am 
assured by a thoroughly-informed expert on the spot—to 
the Russian disaster, which has reanimated the patriotic 
pugnacity and fortitude of the workshops and yards. I 
regard this as a phenomenon of bad omen for Germany 
and as great luck for the Government. The things said 
by both masters and men about the Admiralty control 
of merchant shipbuilding are simply unprintable. The 
publication of the report of the Liverpool Shipowners’ 
Association about shipbuilding was the first really audible 
thunder of the storm which has now burst and done immense 
damage to certain reputations. It is a piquant thought 
that at nearly the end of the fourth year of a war of which 
the strategy is founded upon merchant ships the Govern- 
ment should have to “ reorganise ” its shipbuilding methods 
under popular pressure. But the “ great” departments 
are always marvellous, in large affairs as in small. They 
are the finest experts in the art of irritant obstruction that 
the world has ever seen. And yet possibly the British Red 
Cross — should be permitted to count itself as a serious 
rival. We learnt on Monday that British Red Cross nurses 
in France are absolutely forbidden, under any circumstances, 
todance. Why? 


* + * 


A little while ago I referred with opprobrium to the 
costly difficulties made by the Bank of England in the 
matter of transferring war stock to the representatives 
of deceased holders thereof. I pointed out that, however 
small the amount of stock, the Bank of England insisted 
on letters of administration being taken out, whereas the 
Post Office is less particular in similar circumstances, I 
have since learned, on the best authority, that I was not 
the first to notice this unfortunate state of affairs. The 
Bank of England itself has actually noticed it, and the 
Governor and Directors have been seeking for a way by 
which they may ease the burden laid on poor people by 





their cast-iron formalities. mag have not ms found a 
way, and apparently they see no hope save in the passing 
of a eit ka of ‘Ween, The Post Office is legally 
authorised to behave informally when only small sums are 
involved. The Bank of England is not. If through the 
omission of formalities the Post Office made a mistake 
and delivered the goods to the hy! person, the State 
would have to stand the loss. But if the Bank of England 
made a mistake, the Bank of England would have to stand 
the loss, and it is a private company, and therefore protects 
itself against fraud or error in the sole manner possible. 
I gather that in the Bank of England’s opinion the real 
fault lies deeper than may seem. It lies in the excessive 
costliness of letters of administration. I agree as to the 
excessive costliness. Letters of administration for small 
estates ought to be obtainable for a nominal sum. The 
Bank of England may need reforming, but the legal pro- 
fession and the whole machinery of the law need reforming 
a great deal more. A minor detail of the affair, but a 
detail which gives to think, is the emergence once more 
of the strange fact that the Bank of England is a ey 
private business, and not really a Bank of England at all. 


* * * 


I notice a tendency to attribute the now ascertained 
brilliant success of the Tank Bank week chiefly to the 
astonishing publicity methods employed. I would not 
tarnisb the shiny glory of the mandarins of the Amalgamated 
Press, whose devices showed their origin on their foreheads ; 
but I do not think that the success was chiefly attributable 
to those devices, and I doubt if those devices were very 
warmly welcomed by the more serious components of the 
vast War Savings machine. It is to be remembered that the 
War Savings Committee has 150,000 volun workers on 
its books, and that these workers worked like horses during 
the feverish Tank days for no reward and no kind of self- 
advertisement. 


~ * + 


Brain-workers expected no favours from Lord Rhondda ; 
but they did not expect to be insulted. Says Lord Rhondda : 
“ Scientific opinion is unanimous to the effect that a man 
does not need any more food because he works with his brain 
than he would need if he were not working.” I should like 
Lord Rhondda to produce his authorities. I have little 
scientific knowledge of the mysteries of the human organism 
in being, but I have a very considerable empiric knowledge 
of the functioning of my own body. I assert that I can sit 
down fresh to my particular sort of brain-work, and at the 
end of three hours of concentration upon it I can be so 
utterly exhausted that further efficient work is impossible 
till the next day. I am prepared to believe that the ex- 
haustion has a toxic origin, and that physical exercise will 
appreciably mitigate it ; but, on the other hand, I should not 
have the volitional energy to take physical exercise in these 
circumstances until I had received nourishment, which 
nourishment I should certainly not have uired had I 
remained idle or merely written letters or bright articles or 
memoranda for Committees. My experience is that I need 
more food for a day’s brain-work than for a day of activity 
in the open air; that brain-work induces hunger, and that 
if this hunger is not satisfied neuralgia ensues. And I know 
that my experience is quite a common one. As one truly 
humble and anxious to learn, I to ask those who know 
more about me than I do myself the following questions :— 
Does continuous and severe cerebration destroy tissue? If 
it does not, why am I hungry after working in a chair and 
not hungry after reading a novel in a chair? If it does not 
destroy tissue, what does it do? If it does destroy tissue, 
what becomes of Lord Rhondda’s dictum ? I await a reply. 


* * * 


Last week the City was full of peace rumours. The tale 
ran: “Clemenceau has secretly arrived in London; the 
whole Versailles Council is in London; and they are settling 
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it.” For all the rumourists cared, President Wilson might 
never have said a word about Russia, might indeed never 
have existed. And then all that publicly came out of the 
affair was the “ Firm Allied Protest ” against the Russian 
peace. This pronouncement was a very poor composition 
indeed ; evidently the product of a compromise between a 
number of showy persons, none of whom could write and 
none of whom had comprehended the great truth that moral 
indignation is tedious if it is not sublime. ‘ Under the thin 
disguise of verbal professions lurk the brutal realities of war 
and the untempered rule of lawless force,” etc., etc. Even 
the Prime Minister could write better stuff than that. 


SARDONYX. 


Correspondence 


COMPULSORY AND VOLUNTARY SERVICE 
To the Editor of Tax New SraresMan. 


Sir,—I said that Mr. Coulton was so obsessed with the idea 
of compulsion that it prevented his seeing the meaning of persons 
who did not agree with him. I could not have wished for a 
better proof than his reference to the passage about England 
in Jaurés’s L’ Armée Nouvelle. The only other possible explana- 
tion of his complete misrepresentation of that passage is that 
the abridged English translation upon which he relies and which 
I have not seen may be inaccurate. At any rate, if anyone 
takes the trouble to read what Jaurés wrote himself in the French 
edition, pages 611-682, he will see that my statement is correct 
and Mr. Coulton’s incorrect. 

In the first place, Jaurés is not considering the question of 
the English system from the point of view of whether compulsion 
is democratic or not. He is considering it from the point of 
view of the militia system or the barracks system. He is seeking 
to prove that the democratic movement in Europe is everywhere 
making for the substitution of a short-service militia for a standing 
army and the barracks system. He then considers the two 
alternatives before England, i.e., the success of the Haldane 
voluntary system or the introduction of compulsion. In either 
case, * dans les deux cas,” he writes, “ et c’est la seule chose qu’ 
importe en ce moment 4 ma démonstration, ce n’est pas 2 une armée 
de métier, & une armée de caserne et de service prolongé que 
l’Angleterre demandera la sauvegarde de son territoire.’” Thus, 
as I said before, Jaurés accepts the necessity for compulsion on 
France, and his main point is that a militia system is more 
democratic than a long-service army and the barracks system. 
He supports his point by showing Frenchmen that England, 
whatever happens, whether the Haldane system succeeds or 
fails, will rely upon a militia system and not upon the barracks 
system of France and Germany. 

Secondly, Jaurés does not “‘condemn our Territorial scheme 
as a mere temporary compromise.” ‘Elles resteront ainsi,”’ he 
says of the Territorials, ‘de vraies milices.’” But he is inclined 
to think that these armies of Mr. Haldane will be an intermediate 
and transitory arrangement (page 623). And why? Because, 
he says, there are two alternative policies before Britain; one 
is the pacific policy of Labour and Socialism with which the 
Haldane system is compatible; the other is the imperialist 
policy of Lord Curzon, Lord Roberts, and the Times with which 
the Haldane voluntary system is incompatible and which will 
inevitably require a large army, and therefore compulsion. He 
points out that there is something “ paradoxal et d’inquiétant ” 
on finding imperialist aristocrats like Lord Curzon and the 
advocates of conscription in England advocating the Swiss 
system which on the Continent is demanded by Socialists. And 
he expresses his own opinion thus : 

“En tout cas, je répéte que, ou bien l’Angleterre aidera le 
monde a inaugurer une politique nouvelle qui rende possible le 
désarmement concerté et qui dissipe les cauchemars de guerre 
et d’invasion, ou bien c’est au service universel qu’elle sera 
conduite par la force des choses, par l’implacable logique de la 
paix armée, par la fievre sourde du conflit anglo-allemand.” 

I do not know whether that passage is in Mr. Coulton’s English 
translation of Jaurés, but I think it supports my statement 
which he contradicts that “ Jaurés himself held the opinion 


that if Britain abandoned her voluntary system in times of peace 
for a system of compulsion, it would be a disastrous thing for 
Europe and the world.” 

All the quotations, on the other hand, which Mr. Coulton has 
snipped out of the English translation come from passages in 
which Jaurés is arguing, not that England ought to adopt com- 
pulsion because it is democratic, but that there are certain forces 
in the world, of which the strongest are imperialism and militarism, 
leading her in the direction of a large army and therefore of 
compulsion.—Yours, etc., Your REVIEWER. 


THE MUNITION DISCHARGES 


To the Editor of Tux New STaTesMAN. 

Sin,—The repentance of the Ministry of Munitions, in the 
matter of consideration for the workers to be discharged, has 
apparently been prompt. In one district known to me a large 
Government T.N.T. factory has had instructions to discharge 
1,000 women. Every possible consideration has been shown to 
these workers, and to the Employment Exchange officers, by the 
factory authorities. The local Exchange has been informed of the 
proposed discharges, and invited to make use of the factory 
premises for registration, etc. ‘The workers themselves have been 
informed of the pending discharges a fortnight before a fortnight’s 
notice was actually given—practically amounting to a month's 
notice. 

The women have been registered on the premises of the firm. 
Arrangements have been made to send 200 women to a shell- 
filling factory in the south. A representative of a projectile factory 
in the north-west has been brought down to interview applicants, 
and a good number have been accepted. Recruiting meetings 
have been held for the W.A.A.C. and the Women’s Land Army ; 
a Medical Board has been held at the factory, and a good number 
have joined up. All this has occurred before any discharges took 
place. In fact, very few women have yet been discharged, as the 
1,000 are to be discharged slowly in small numbers. The women 
who do not reside in the district will have their fares paid home, 
and the Employment Exchange at their home will receive their 
names and addresses at least a fortnight before they are dis- 
charged. What can be done in one district can be done—and 
should be insisted on—in other districts.—I am, etc., 

X. 


Miscellany 
ANY WRITER TO ANY READER 


HAVE lately set forth what I believe to be the truth, 

I melancholy but with a spice of consolation as is 

the way with truth, about the relations of any 

reader and any writer. There is a cognate subject, about 

which also I have had fruitful discussions with our friend 

Desmond, viz., the relations of Any Writer to Any 
Reader. 

This is more difficult and set round with even more con- 
ventional myths, since the writing brotherhood possesses 
its full share of what I have got to think of (one makes 
one’s private jargon when thinking much about a subject ) 
as the “ necessary illusion of the artist.” Besides having 
meditated profoundly, I am especially fitted to deal with 
this side of the matter inasmuch as I happen to be devoid 
of the most obvious of the writer’s illusions, namely, that 
1 am writing for a reader. “ Vous semblez ne pas avoir la 
sensation du Lecteur au bout de votre plume,” I was told 
years ago by a witty French friend. That friend, as is the 
way with the very fervent ones, has since taken another 
engagement, and informed me, what is perhaps not very 
wide of the truth, that no one ever read my writings. But 
that was not the meaning of the original remark, nor 1s 1% 
to that I would call attention. Those words were the 
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revelation that some writers—my French friend pre- 
sumably among them—do possess a faculty enabling them 
to see, hear or feel (I cannot accurately describe a sense I 
do not possess) the person or persons by whom they are 
going to be read, very much, I suppose—and again I plead 
inevitable lack of information—as an actor sees or might 
see (for I hope he is more agreeably engaged) the faces 
of his particular audience. Whether or not such a sense 
is really possessed by all proper writers could be ascertained 
by some such enquéte as I plagued my friends with in happier 
times, concerning their attitude towards music. But as the 
war will leave my literary brethren far too busy “ recon- 
structing ” the world or their own diminished budgets for 
similar psychological trifling, and as (see above) I find no 
vestige of the alleged phenomenon whenever, as M. Bergson 
recommends, I pencher myself over my Moi and peer into 
its dark whirlpool, I must take the liberty of treating that 
“ reader at the end of one’s pen ”’ as an illusion or delusion ; 
perhaps no other than the “ gentle reader ” of former days, 
himself a Brocken spectre of that awful reality, the “ noble 
lord ” to whom you dedicated your tomes, or the genteel 
enlightened patrons who had subscribed towards their 
publication. The only reader one is sure of nowadays is 
the “ publisher’s reader,” and he can scarcely be called 
gentle, or be the sole inspirer of one’s Muse. . . . Apart 
from this, my reason for disbelieving in that reader at the 
other end of one’s pen is that some examination of myself 
in my writing and reading capacity, and certain weary 
studies of syntax, rhetoric, and literary composition in 
general, long since led me to discover that the reader is 
how shall I put it ?—well, the material of all the 
writer's operations. He is not so much the audience as 
the orchestra; or rather, he is the set of strings, more or 
less numerous, richer or poorer in overtones and resonances, 
which are set vibrating by the keys and hammers we call 
words. And whatever we do with that instrument, much 
more marvellous than Abt Vogler’s, whatever stops we pull 
out or pedals we put on, whether we thump or trip or trail 
in sticky legatos, it is the mind of the reader we play upon. 
It is his conscious or unsuspected memories and asso- 
ciations, his habits of mental motion, the gait and gesture of 
the spirit inherited from his forefathers and inherent in his 
human nerves and muscles, which constitute the living 
mechanism wherewith the writer makes his music. 

For, to begin with, you cannot make the reader sce 
other sights than he has seen already, at the most giving 
him the order to unite impressions he has had into groups 
and sequences he has never witnessed in reality. The 
man congenitally blind cannot be made to see colours and 
shapes in his mind’s eye, for he has no mind’s eye, that 
being only the residuary legatee, or more properly the ghost, 
of the eye of his body. And if, for instance, the words of 
Mr. Conrad can make me picture to myself tropical seas 
and vegetation, it is because they are ordering about what- 
ever reminiscences of intolerable hot-blueness and of swelter- 
ing forest shadow have been deposited in my memory by 
the southern countries I have really known, or by the 
coloured posters of certain steam navigation companies. 
And I suspect that the vision of the frozen Yukon evoked 
by Elizabeth Robins’s delightful Magnetic North is not 
unconnected with the splendid blocks of ice I have admired 
at opulent fishmongers’. It is with images thus stored up 
in the reader (and I am taking “ image ” with the psycholo- 
gist’s meaning of any mentally revived sense impression) 
that the writer has to operate. And what we call his 

art” is in great measure his happy eking out images 
and associations which the reader may be poor in by others 
which are cognate or equivalent. For literature, in a far 
subtler manner than painting, is an art dealing in what 
painters call values. Now what do values of any kind 





really mean unless it be a valuation, a scale, of our own 
response ? And, whenever preference comes in, a scale of 
possible goings forward and possible recoils on our own 
part, of actions only the more dwelt on in feeling that 
they are not accomplished in fact. Thus what the writer 
does in arranging his words is not merely to revive and 
regroup the images of memory, but to extract the values 
things may have for us and order about the feelings attached 
to them. 

So far I have been dealing only with the things the writer is 
writing about, and have tried to make it clear that in so 
doing he is only rearranging the previous contents of the 
reader’s mind, unable to add one tittle to its amount, but 
able, by his especial chemistry, to create compounds with 
brand-new qualities, make, as Browning says, of two sounds 
“not a third sound, but a star.” This is only half of the 
business. For in doing this he is incidentally ordering 
the reader to think. Now thinking is no mere passive 
submitting to impressions. Thinking is moving from one 
item to another and with every possible complexity of 
combination and variety of pace, impact, and all those 
indefinables we sum up as bearing and gesture. Moreover, 
such thinking, when he who orders it is a great writer and 
he who obeys the orders a worthy reader, is a whole drama 
of expectation, fulfilment, disappointment, hope deferred, 
sudden realisation, of stealthy stalking or open approach, 
prepared spring or sudden recoil: in fact, a drama of every 
possible manner in which the human mind conquers new 
fields and points of vantage, and surrenders honourably and 
gladly, vanquished by the power of genius. A page, a 
paragraph, nay, almost a sentence means not so much 
what you are told, as how you are told it; and how, for 
our feelings, is two-thirds of what. Now this hou you 
are told is in reality how you are ordered, in whatever 
measure you can fulfil such orders, to tell the thing to your- 
self. Literature, like any other art, is not a wretched 
pas seul or ballet performed before an idle spectator. It 
is a dance, sometimes a great ritual dance, in which the 
reader becomes the writer’s partner. And for this reason a 
dance entirely superior to our poor fumbling or automatic 
everyday movements; a dance wherein our spirit dancs 
to something venerable and eternal as the music of the 
spheres. And it seems to me that in this fact, and not 
merely because we require vicariously to increase our 
experience or release our sympathies clogged by daily life, 
though that is surely important work—it is in this fact of 
the reader being made to participate in the finer, swifter, 
stronger, more complex and harmonious motions of the 
writer’s spirit, that lies the supreme use and dignity of 
writing. 

But that reader who is thus the writer’s partner and whose 
true mind needs to be married to the other’s before the 
living work of art is born in one of its million different 
rebirths, is not a Tom, Dick or Harry whom we can see 
sitting outside ourselves, to be cajoled into acceptance of 
our views, into paying us money or compliments. For 
that, I take it, is your reader at the other end of one’s pen. 
Of such a reader, as I began by saying, my French friend— 
wise in her generation—declared that I had not the normal 
perception. And now I come to think of it, I have at times 
a queer sort of feeling that my reader is, if anywhere, at 
this end of my pen. Indeed, is only a nicer, more intelligent 
and decent kind of myself. Not the myself which, as 
Dante said, lives and wears clothes and makes the two ends 
meet for that double purpose, but the myself which .. . 
well, which writes. Since, who knows, it is possible that, 
like those split creatures mentioned by Plato, the writer 
and the reader are originally one ; and that is why nothing 
can come of them until they are reunited. 

Vernon LEE. 
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TWO POEMS 


THE ROOF OF THE WORLD 


ON Chagiéla the air was full of butterflies ; 

They fluttered down the valleys of bright bluc ; 

White they were, snow-tinted, soft as the soft sea- 
foam 

That far inland breaks in mysterious bloom. 


Invisibly as Spring lapping dark hills 
Breaking into a billow pale as snow, 

From Chagéla there rushed a shadowy tide 
Of harebells, drops of brightly quivering blue. 


The sky it had not rained its azure down, 
But hoarded still its deep soft purple air ; 
A glacier shone a cold, a cold white bride 
From some dark house of earth then raptly flown. 


O Chagéla, Chagéla! Come! descend 

Into the lowlands, the dark and windy plains, 
Where my house is, my fireside, and my home, 
My harbour and the net about my soul. 


A RITUAL DANCE 
(1) Tue Dance. 


IN the black glitter of night the grey vapour forest 

Lies a dark Ghost in the water, motionless, dark, 

Like a corpse by the bank fallen, and hopelessly 
rotting 

Where the thin silver soul of the stars silently dances. 


The flowers are closed, the birds are carved on the trees, 

When out of the forest glide hundreds of spear-holding 
shadows, 

In smooth dark ivory bodies their eyeballs gleaming, 

Forming a gesturing circle beneath the Moon. 


The bright-eyed shadows, the tribe in ritual gathered, 

Are dancing and howling, the embryo soul of a nation : 

In loud drum-beating monotonous the tightly stretched 
skins 


Of oxen that stared at the stars are singing wild peans : 


Wild pzans for food that magically grew in the clearings 

When he that was slain was buried and is resurrected, 

And a green mist arose from the mud and shone in the 
Moon, 

A great delirium of faces, a new generation. 


The thin wafer Moon it is there, it is there in the sky, 

The hand-linked circle raise faces of mad exaltation— 

Dance, O you Hunters, leap madly upon the flung 
shields, 

Shoot arrows into the sky, thin moon-seeking needles : 


Now you shall have a harvest, a belly-full rapture, 

There shall be many fat women, full grown, and smoother 
than honey, 

Their limbs like ivory rounded, and firm as a berry, 

Their lips full of food and their eyes full of hunger 
for men! 





The heat of the earth arises, a faint love mist 

Wan with over-desiring, and in the marshes 

Blindly the mud stirs, clouding the dark shining water, 
And troubling the still soft swarms of fallen stars. 


There is bright sweat upon the bodies of cattle, 
Great vials of life motionless in the moonlight, 
Breathing faint mists over the warm, damp ground ; 
And the cry of a dancer rings through the shadowy 
forest. 

The tiger is seeking his mate, and his glassy eyes 
Are purple and shot with starlight in the grass shining, 
The fiery grass tortured out of the mud and writhing 
Under the sun, now shivering and pale in the Moon. 


The shadows are dancing, dancing, dancing, dancing : 

The grey vapour arms of the forest lie dreaming around 
them ; 

The cold, shining moonlight falls from their bodies 
and faces, 

But caught in their eyes lies prisoned and faintly 
gleaming : 

And they return to their dwellings within the grey 
forest, 

Into their dark huts, burying the moonlight with them, 

Burying the trees and the stars and the flowing river, 

And the glittering spears, and their dark, evocative 
gestures. 

(2) SLEEP. 

Hollow the world in the moonlit hour when the birds 
‘are shadows small, 

Lost in the swarm of giant leaves and myriad branches 
tall ; 

When vast thick boughs hang across the sky like solid 
limbs of night, 

Dug from still quarries of grey-black air by the pale 
transparent light, 

And the purple and golden blooms of the sun, each 
crimson and spotted flower, 

Are folded up or have faded away as that still intangible 
power 

Floats out of the sky, falls shimmering down, a silver- 
shadowy bloom, 

On the spear-pointed forest a fragile crown, in the soul 
a soft, bright gloom, 

Hollow the world when the shadow of man lies prone 
and still on its floor, 

And the moonlight shut from his empty heart weeps 
softly against his door, 

And his terror and joy but a little dream in the corner 
of his house, 

And his voice dead in the darkness ’mid the twittering 
of a mouse. 

(3) 


Hollow the world! hollow the world ! 
And its dancers shadow-grey ; 
And the Moon a silver-shadowy bloom 
Fading and fading away ; 
And the forest's grey vapour, and all the trees 
Shadows against the sky ; 
And the soul of man and his eestasies 
A night-forgotten cry. 
Hollow the world! hollow the world! 
W. J. TuRNeER. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


WILL say that, though theirs is not a firm to which 
one looks for the early books of undiscovered 
genius, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton do know 

how to go the whole hog in backing an author when they 
have decided to back him. It was they who boosted into 
universal popularity the works of the admirable O. Henry, 
one or two of whose books had previously been tentatively 
tried upon the British public with poor success—notably 
Cabbages and Kings, one of the best. They have now taken 
up Mr. Leonard Merrick, and they evidently propose to 
make him hum. 
oe + a 


Many people besides myself must have gaped with surprise 
on Thursday when they saw a whole column on one page of 
the Times supplement and a substantial paragraph on 
another devoted to advertisements of “a uniform edition 
of the works of one of the greatest living masters of fiction, 
with introduction by the most famous writers of the day.” 
“If,” state the publishers, “you have not yet read the 
novels of Leonard Merrick you have missed some of the 
greatest works of English fiction.” They support them- 
selves with opinions from Sir J. M. Barrie, from W. D. 
Howells (“this masterly novelist”), and from Sir W. 
Robertson Nicoll, who—characteristically outdoing the 
others in, well, generosity—-says that Leonard Merrick is 
“the greatest master of narrative now living.” And they 
announce a uniform edition, each volume having an intro- 
duction by a well-known writer; those who have thus 
united to festoon Mr. Merrick’s pillar including Sir James 
Barrie, Mr. Wells, Sir Arthur Pinero, J. K. Prothero, 
W. J. Locke, Neil Munro, W. D. Howells, Maurice Hewlett, 
Granville Barker, Neil Lyons and G. K. Chesterton—who, 
I should think, could scarcely thus unite in admiration of 
any other author dead or alive, W. S. always excepted. 
It is to be hoped, since so many of the eminent have thus 
united to eulogise him, that Mr. Merrick is what 
they think him. If he is, his career is one of the most 
extraordinary on record. He has published many books ; 
he has had periodically high praise from isolated critics (I 
remember Mr. Bennett saluting him years ago), and some of 
his books have got into the sevenpennies; and yet it is 
only thus late in the day that he is really getting a show. 
In face of this phalanx of supporters I shall have to try 
him again, beginning, I think, with the book to which 
Mr. Chesterton stands godfather. In the past I must have 
struck Mr. Merrick in his off moments, the two volumes of 
his which I have read appearing to me to be magazine work 
done rather better than usual, intelligently, modestly, rather 
prettily, but without depth and certainly without great 
distinction of writing. 

* * * 


With Root and Branch revived and another number of 
Form in the offing, we are now invited to subscribe to one 
more “ venture” which aims at collecting good “ young” 
work by writers and artists. This is New Paths, 1917-1918, 
edited by C. W. Beaumont and M. T. H. Sadler, and to be 
published by the former at 75 Charing Cross Road. New 
Paths is a book complete in itself; but if it succeeds it is 
hoped to make it the model for an “ Annual of the Arts.” 


* a oa 
It will be published by the end of April at 7s. 6d., limited 
editions-de-luxe being available at 30s. and 15s. ‘The whole 
of the contributions will be new and unpublished ; and the 





contributors number forty-eight, of whom eighteen are 
pictorial artists. I cannot copy out forty-eight names, but 
the writers include Walter de la Mare, W. H. Davies, John 
Freeman, W. J. Turner, Philip Guedalla, D. H. Lawrence, 
Rose Macaulay, Harold Monro, Robert Nichols, and among 
the artists are Augustus John, C. R. W. Nevinson, the 
brothers Nash, Walter Sickert, Jacob Epstein, the late 
Gaudier-Brzeska, Mark Gertler, Jacob Kramer, Bernard 
Meninsky, Ivan Mestrovic, Edgard Tijtgat, Michel Sevier. 
This last catalogue of names makes one feel a little dubious 
about the editors’ announcement that they want to answer 
that baffling question: “ What is Great Britain doing 
to-day?” But in a way, of course, the list answers the 
question in itself. Some of the names are those of dis- 
tinguished allies temporarily resident here. The most 
famous of these is Mestrovic, on whose art an essay by 
Ernest Collings will also appear. There will be one play: a 
one-acter by H. de Selincourt, “ informative ” articles about 
what is doing in poetry and fiction, by Francis Bickley and 
M. T. H. Sadler, some parodies by P, Guedalla ; and almost 
all the other written contributions will be poems. In 
addition—and here we may have something very useful— 
“ bibliographies of the more significant books of poetry 
and of novels have been carefully compiled.” There will 
be numerous decorations by Anne Estelle Rice, and the 
get-up promises to be very good—as it always has been with 
the few of Mr. Beaumont’s publications that I have seen. 


« ° ¥ 


I think this is all the information. Given this list of 
names there is bound to be some good stuff in the volume, 
and there will probably be a great deal. Object, beyond 
that of collecting and displaying representative contem- 
porary stuff, New Paths professes none. Hear now the 
editors: “It is not an anthology in the accepted sense 
of the word ; nor is it a manifesto of any particular group. 

. The contributors belong to no one clique or school : 
the bond between them is their modernism. : "oe 
book shows the way along the new paths and presents, 
without the limitations of group or theory, the most recent 
manifestations of the various vital movements in modern 
art and letters.” “*‘ Modernism” is a queer word and has 
been used to mean all sorts of things. In the Catholic 
Church it means the doctrines of Loisy; in literature 
it has commonly connoted scepticism, “frank out- 
spokenness,” atheism, polytheism, misogyny, polygamy, 
supermania, anti-vaccination, and in general a refusal to 
share any view on any subject with one’s father. But here 
it is apparently meant merely to suggest youth and activity ; 
for the contributors include all sorts of Christians, patriots, 
romantics and discreet persons, as well as representatives 
of other schools. It is one of the two ways of running a 
periodical of this kind. The editors’ aim is to be catholic 
and impartial: to insist on a certain standard of intelli- 
gence and skill, and to take no notice of opinions and theories, 
artistic and other. If they go on they will have to cast 
their net a little wider, I think; but they have made an 
exceedingly good start, and there are not many young names 
that one would add, though there are (as there would be 
in any list of this sort) some that one would heartily expunge. 
The other way of going to work would be deliberately to 
restrict oneself to a “clique” or school, people who are 
broadly at one in their ideas about art, society and morality. 
That kind of periodical, a platform, rallying ground and 
place of mutual fortifying, can be more interesting than any 
other. But we do not do that sort of thing in England. 
We do not work in gangs. We are solitary, and it is seldom 
that any two of us ever agree about anything. 

SOLOMON EAGLE, 
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NEW NOVELS 
A Marrying Man. By G. B. Srern. Nisbet. 
Sir Isumbras at the Ford. By D. K. Brosrer. 


6s. net. 


6s. net. 


Murray. 


ce“ 


Miss Stern has “ arrived” with a suddenness and com- 
pleteness which are positively disconcerting. Her previous 
books (at any rate those of them that I have read), though 
they had engaging qualities of lightness and brightness— 
though they had ideas and moments and effects—stultified 
themselves to a considerable extent by wandering off into 
difficult and apparently irrelevant complications, and 
defied the Aristotelian doctrine that a work of art should 
have a beginning, a middle and an end. In A Marrying 
Man, not only have the earlier qualities deepened (and 
lightness and brightness—to say nothing of ideas—can 
deepen, though it sounds improbable), but the form is 
complete, adequate, simple. There is a strong central 
theme, the characters are true to themselves and to their 
artistic purpose, there is that steady reciprocity of action 
and circumstance which makes the form of a novel. I 
found Twos and Threes and Grand Chain difficult to follow, 
though both had delightful beginnings: A Marrying Man 
is not only easy to follow but impossible not to follow. Its 
thrills are as urgent in their way as the very different thrills 
of a good ‘‘ adventure” story—only here the adventures 
are of the soul. There is humour, there is passionate 
tenderness, there is understanding of the difficult and 
sensitive places of the human heart. Moreover, there is 
originality : for Miss Stern’s central character is at once a 
type and a concrete individual—his intimate idiosyncrasies 
serve to illuminate the common lot, to present (if I may 
use again the “* philosophical” phrase which I have often 
used in these columns, but which is indeed almost indispens- 
able) the universal in the particular. That achievement 
is what we praise in all successful art. 

I do not mean that A Marrying Man has not defects. 
There are places, especially in the talk of Patricia, where 
the inspiration obviously flags. Patricia, in one aspect of 
her, is ‘* an agreeable rattle” : but her note does not always 
ring true, and some of her sayings, instead of being the 
natural ebullition of high spirits, seem forced and therefore 
pretentious. And that in a character whose essence is 
to be not pretentious, but devoid of pretence! Nor am I 
convinced by her brutality. It is unnatural, extreme and 
hateful. (Of course, one may be intended to hate Patricia. 
Anyway, I do: but I think I am not intended to.) The big 
achievement of the book is Gareth, the publishers’ reader. 
He is not at all like a publisher’s reader in real life. Does 
Miss Stern really imagine that any reader would consent 
to do his work in an outer office, through which the pub- 
lisher’s visitors had to pass? Publishers’ readers are often 
extremely important and distinguished men. George 
Meredith was a publisher’s reader. One reader that I 
knew used to do all his work of an evening in the bosom 
of his family, sitting (if you can call it sitting) on the middle 
of his spine, and flapping the manuscripts twenty pages at a 
time to the accompaniment of such words as: ‘* Ape!” 
** Ass!” ‘* Paralytic!” ‘‘Imbecile!” ‘* Anthropoid !” 
** Jelly!” These words referred to the authors. I always 
wondered that his firm published any books at all: but 
certainly he regarded himself as conferring distinction on 
his firm, and not the other way about. And he was quite 
right. He was one of the most brilliant journalists of his 
day. It proves, however, the essential soundness of Miss 
Stern’s work that her Gareth remains real despite the un- 
reality of his material pursuits. It is his soul that has 
reality—and what a sensitive, wistful, touching soul it is! 
Gareth has two “unhappy love-affairs.” The phrase is 





usually reserved for loves which are not consummated by 
possession. In Gareth’s case, the affairs are unhappy 
because he does possess. With a strong masculine appear- 
ance, he has what Miss Stern (daringly, and indeed un- 
warrantably, in an age which has exposed and swept away 
so many generalisations about sex) suggests is a womanly 
character. ‘‘ So,’’ she makes Gareth himself muse, 

So might a woman feel about the war, as he had been feeling all 
the while ‘ his vague half-splendid, half-pitiful dreams ; 
his stifled longing to have the right, right of sex, maybe—to my the 
passive sacrificial part unquestioned and unashamed 


But the war comes only at the end. Gareth has sixtecn 
years of married life with Kathleen—to whom he is not 
married. They hope by avoiding the legal tie to achieve 
freedom. ‘They achieve slavery. The wistful weakness 
in him appeals to the strength, the “‘ drive,” of her; but 
she has not the quiet strength that can forbear, can cherish. 
On the contrary, sixteen years of frustration and futility, of 
failure to evoke in him the force that is not there, exasperate 
and madden her. Love turns to hate. In middle-age he 
falls in love again—and again not with the restful girl of his 
dreams, but with a splendid creature of strength and “‘ drive.” 
And again her strength is hard, insolent—with that insolence, 
at once superb and contemptible, of triumphant youth. I 
can scarcely forgive Miss Stern, who ushers in Patricia as 
such an enchanting creature (and Miss Stern has the rare 
power of getting enchantment into the very rhythm of 
her writing), for making Patricia so hateful in the end. But 
at least she leaves Gareth always lovable. 

There is much in the book that I have ignored—indeed, I 
have ignored Gareth’s dream, his novel, his philosophy of 
life: and these are in one aspect the most important and 
significant things. But I cannot even attempt to explain 
them briefly. And I want to find space for comment on 
the way in which Miss Stern brings in the war. She brings 
it in as it came in—the obviously right way! It is not for 
her a short-cut or an easy solution: it is part and parcel of 
her story. She introduces into A Marrying Man itself a 
long conversation in which literary men who have become 
soldiers discuss the relations of war and literature, and the 
rough superficial upshot of the conversation would seem to 
be that the artistic treatment of the war (or of anything 
else) is not, in the midst of war, worth while. Not that Miss 
Stern herself thinks that: here is her book to prove that 
she doesn’t. It is, moreover, not a matter of opinion, but 
of fact, that the actual concrete fortunes of the human 
race have been shaped more by its sayings and writings 
than by its campaigns. It was a Procurator of the Holy 
Synod who observed that an idea is more dangerous than 
dynamite. But let me come back to Miss Stern, many 
aspects of whose book I have not yet touched upon: its 
social satire, for instance, the clearness and incisiveness of 
its subordinate characters, and the sheer lyric charm of 
some among its descriptive passages. But it is part of the 
main merit that the subsidiary merits fit in their places, 
accentuate and not disturb the central idea. To call the 
whole fascinating would be no exaggeration: and in the 
relentlessness and sympathy with which the character of 
Gareth is revealed there is something for which “ fascinat- 
ing” is too trivial a word: there is something that must 
be called tragic. 

Sir Isumbras at the Ford is a good, an exceptionally good, 
historical romance of the seventeen-nineties. The title is 
explained by a quotation from the Romance of Sir Ysumbras 
—a passage setting forth how that knight “ upper abent ” 
a “lytille knave” and a “ mayden” who required his 
chivalrous assistance. The Isumbras of the story is the 
Chevalier de la Vireville, French Royalist refugee (alias 
M. Augustin, leader of Chouans in Brittany): the “ lytille 
knave”’ is the Comte Anne-Hilarion de Flavigny, most 
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At the La Belle 
Sign of Sauvage 


SY 
Latest 6/- net Novels 


The Man of Silver Mount 
ee By MAX PEMBERTON. 
“ Thrilling full-blooded romance of the ‘ Iron 
Pirate’ type” (Graphic), which “ goes with a 
swing from first to last.""—The Times. 


The Lonely Stronghold 


By Mrs. BAILLIE REYNOLDS. 
“Has a delightful character in a level-headed 
heroine ” (Globe), who becomes a private secre- 
tary and finds herself the storm-centre of a plot 
to rob her of her inheritance. 


The Unguarded Hour 


By A. W. MARCHMONT. 
Keeps the reader on tenterhooks from cover to 
cover. ‘‘ Iove’s triumph is suspended to almost 
the last page.” —Daily Graphic. 


The Fifth Wheel By OLIVE PROUTY. 


“The lively record of a girl who after much 
social adventure is able to declare: ‘I had cut 
loose at last. I was proud of myself; I was like 
a boy in his first trousers.’ ”’—Daily Telegraph. 


Simple Souls 

By JOHN HASTINGS TURNER. 
“An engaging narrative—with clever writing 
and amusing dialogue.” —Daily Telegraph. ‘‘ For 
light, bright, and airy relief in these tragic times 
make a note.”—Daily Graphic. “ As an irre- 
sponsible entertainment, ‘ Simple Souls ’ remains 
a notable and indeed brilliant success.” — Punch. 


General Volumes 


Cecil Rhodes 


By PRINCESS CATHARINE RADZIWILL. 
“Is of absorbing interest to clubmen—an 
excellent collection of Impressions.’’—Sporting 
Times. ‘‘ This study of Rhodes is something 
more than critical.’"—Daily Express. : 

With 8 Photogravures. 12s. net. 


A Book of Remarkable Criminals 


By H. B. IRVING. 

A book dealing with criminals from the point 

of view of a keen and distinguished student of 
the psychology of criminality. 

Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


My Adventures as a 


German Secret Agent 
By CAPT. HORST VON DER GOLTZ. 
The amazing confessions of a Hun spy. Goltz 
was arrested by the British Government. 
6s. net. 


The Royal Flying Corps in War 
By “WING ADJUTANT.” 
Records the wonderful growth of the service 
during the war, and describes the skill, pluck 
and daring of our intrepid airmen. 





2s. net. 


Beware the German Peace 

By MAJOR HALDANE MACFALL. 

An exposure of the insidious attempts now being 

made to poison the public mind, regarding a 

peace which, while seeming fair, would leave the 

enemy in an impregnable position for further 
mischief. 

Paper boards, 2s.; Cloth bound, 2s. 6d. net. 
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IN THE DAYS OF VICTORIA 


By THOMAS F, PLOWMAN. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


“Tt is a considered, connected, admirably-written book, the philosophy 
and observation of a lifetime. A lively and informing picture of Victorian 
times.” —Daily Chronicle. 


MEMORIALS OF A YORKSHIRE 
PARISH ; 


By J. 8S. FLETCHER. [Illustrated with 13 Drawings 
by G. P. Ruoprs. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net, 
This is an historical sketch of the parish of Darrington, dating from 
the time of Edward the Confessor. 


THE BRITISH IN CAPRI 


1806-1808. By Sir LEES KNOWLES, Bt., C.V.O., 
.. M.A., LL.M. With numerous Iilustrations. 
Royal 8vo. 145s. net. 

It gives a full account of an interesting and once famous incident in 
English History, which has been much lost sight of in recent years, but 
which is of particular interest at the present time, in view of our alliance 
with Italy. 


Bodley Head Novels 


6/- TO CHEER AND CHARM 6/- 


STEALTHY TERROR 


By JOHN FERGUSON. 
Though by a new author, this book has caught on at once, and new 
editions are already being ed for. All the critics agree that it is a book 
“you cannot put down,” and it is compared favourably with “ The 
Thirty-nine Steps” and “ Dr. Jekyll and Mr, Hyde.” 

The New Statesman says :—‘‘ What I do want to do is to render special 
thanks for a book such as ‘ Stealthy Terror.’ Mr. Ferguson has a rich 
imagination and a simple humour. Moreover, he has style. * Stealthy 
Terror ’ is so good of its kind as to make almost a kind of its own.” 


THE SMITHS IN WAR TIME 


By KEBLE HOWARD. [Third Edition. 


The New Statesman says :—*‘ Keble Howard exercises his unfailing gifts 
of simple huwour and simple pathos. I could read for ever this sort of 
thing.” 


THE WANDERER ON A 
THOUSAND HILLS 


By EDITH WHERRY, Author of “ The Red Lantern.” 
[Second Edition. 
“ One can only say that if China is not as the author of this romance 
describes it, then it ought to be.”"—New Statesman. 


” 
‘*‘Mr. MANLEY 
By G. I. WHITHAM. [Second Edition. 

“Miss Whitham has sympathy with which to understand character 
and skill with which to draw it. To have written a bright, an attractive, 
a charming story is something ; to have drawn the sensible, sound, radiant 
Maude is much; and to have devised the fatnous, sly, provoking Herbert 
is more.”—New Statesman. 


HIS JOB 


By HORACE BLEACKLEY, Author of “ The Life of 
John Wilkes,’ &c. 
* The relation between father and son is shown with real sympathy and 
skill.""—New Statesman. 
** Mr. Bleackley has given us some excellent character studies and many 
vivid pictures of factory life.”-—-Pali Mall Gazette. 


GREEN AND GAY 


By LEE HOLT. 6s. 


“An excellently readable war-comedy, delightfully told,”’— Punch. 


THE FOOLISHNESS OF LILIAN 


By JESSIE CHAMPION, Author of “ Jimmy's Wife.” 
6s 








[Fourth Edition, 


“ Filled with the bubbling wine of youth which makes every chapter 
bright, buoyant and invigorating.”’—Globe. 


ROBERT SHENSTONE 


By W. J. DAWSON, Author of “ The Redemption of 
Edward Strahan,” &c. 
“ Rich humour, cunning portraiture, and shrewd observation.” —Scotsman. 


Mr. CUSHING and Mlle. DU CHASTEL 
By FRANCES RUMSEY. 


John Lane, The Bodley Head, Vigo St., W.1. 
Write for SPRING LIST. 
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engaging of childish refugees, who is captured by the dupli- 
city and skill of two old women, spies and agents of the 
French Republic, and taken to France, where “ Isumbras ”’ 
follows him at incredible risk, and saves him with incredible 
daring and skill. As for the lady cast for the “‘ mayden’s ” 
part—well, get the story and see. It will pay you. The 
old, the inevitable, “ properties ’”’ are here—the embittered 
aristocrat laughing in the face of danger, the arrests, the 
escapes, the stratagems. But here they are all handled 
with the care and knowledge of a scholar, with the humour 
and imagination of a born story-teller. Everything is 
admirable: plot, incident, conversation, characterisation— 
especially the characterisation of little Anne. And in some 
places the excitement is intense. GERALD GOULD. 


THE INTELLIGIBLE PHILOSOPHER 


Mysticism and Logic. By Bertranp RusseEt1, M.A., F.R.S. 
Longmans. 7s. 6d. net. 


When in 1910 Mr. Russell and Mr. Whitehead published 
the first volume of their great Principia Mathematica, 
it was said that there were only eighty-three persons in 
the world who could understand the work, and that this 
number did not include both of the authors. Possibly 
it was Mr. Russell who was the originator of the saying ; 
for his reverence for philosophy and his conception of 
it as an absolute end are firm enough to allow him to treat 
it as a joke on occasion and, as a philosopher, to unbend 
with singular grace and tact. The present volume is perhaps 
the most graceful and polished unbending ever achieved 
by a follower of abstruse studies. Mr. Russell does not 
indulge here in the usual “ Philosophy for the Fireside ” 
or “ Metaphysics for Young People,” which we have learnt 
to expect and to dread. He speaks throughout almost the 
whole of this collection of essays in the tone of a man 
conversing with intellectual equals, who happen not to 
possess certain knowledge which he, by some chance of 
calling or opportunity, does possess. He avoids completely 
the accent of patronage. He desires only to be plain, 
and, so far as he can without affectation, he is perfectly 
plain to anyone who will take a little trouble to follow 
him. Also, incidentally, he vindicates the belief, which 
was beginning to wane a little, that the modern philosopher 
can still manage independent merit as a man of letters 
without compromising his philosophical integrity. 

These three achievements—lucidity, avoidance of patron- 
age, and literary excellence—appear all the more remarkable 
when the extremely abstruse character of Mr. Russell’s 
own individual bent is taken into account. His métier 
is the study of pure mathematics ; and he tacitly recognises 
that to any but initiated enthusiasts this particular diversion 
may well seem little short of insanity. Yet in the course 
of his two essays, “The Study of Mathematics” and 
“* Mathematics and Metaphysicians,”’ he contrives, without 
ever suggesting it in so many words, to induce in the mind 
of the non-mathematical reader the feeling that, to many 
worthy and apparently normally functioning human beings, 
the pursuit of music or of poetry, or of anything but food, 
peerages, and “the ground-floor” in rubber speculations, 
appears precisely thus. This he does without condescending 
to apologise or to argue in a form approaching apology 
or to be controversial or self-assertive. But his pride 
in his own subject is unmistakable, and is expressed boldly 
and well, without self-consciousness. 

The discovery that all mathematics follows inevitably from a 
small collection of fundamental laws is one which immeasurably 
enhances the intellectual beauty of the whole; to those who have 
been oppressed by the fragmentary and incomplete nature of most 
existing chains of deduction this discovery comes with all the 
overwhelming force of a revelation; like a palace emerging from 


the autumn mist as the traveller ascends an Italian hill-side, the 
stately storeys of the mathematical edifice appear, in their due order 
and proportion, with a new perfection in every part. 


This lofty laudation of his own art (he speaks elsewhere of 
“the place of mathematics as one among the arts”) does 
not, however, prevent him from remarking drily that 
“* mathematics may be defined as the subject in which we 
never know what we are talking about, nor whether what 
we are saying is true,” or from adding: “ People who have 
been puzzled by the beginning of mathematics will, I hope, 
find comfort in this definition, and will probably agree that 
it is accurate.” 

But his humour is one of the most remarkable and the 
most charming of Mr. Russell’s qualities. It does not at 
all resemble the misplaced and mechanical music-hall 
jocularity with which second-rate dons sometimes vainly 
try to forestall boredom in undergraduate audiences. It 
is a humour which, in its neatness, economy and dry tone 
is perfectly on a level with its material; and it conveys 
nowhere the impression that Mr. Russell is condescending 
to gross and uninstructed hearers. Indeed, the tone 
of his philosophical jesting strengthens the impression that 
he feels himself in touch with intellectual equals. And the 
dryness and demureness of his humour frequently drive 
home a point in his argument which would have been 
conveyed only very clumsily without it. Thus, in discussing 
“The Scientific Method in Philosophy,” he makes an 
admirably neat attack on the exponents of the “ philosophy 
of evolutionism ” when he writes : 

Organic life, we are told, has developed gradually from the 
protozoon to the philosopher, and this development, we are assured, 
is indubitably an advance. Unfortunately it is the philosopher, 
not the protozoon, who gives us this assurance, and we can have 
no security that the impartial outsider would agree with the 
philosopher’s self-complacent assumption. 

The argument here is essentially comic; the intention is 
to prick a bubble of human conceit, and any attempt 
to present it in a strictly serious manner could only have 
detracted from its clarity. More examples could easily 
be given; and it is a pity that we have no space in which 
to quote Chuang Tzu’s anecdote of the Grand Augur and 
the pigs. But this is enough to indicate Mr. Russell’s 
temper and method and to convince the reader perhaps 
that, in the pursuit of abstractions—a pursuit which he 
boldly avows—he has not turned himself into an abstraction. 

Certain of these essays are, no doubt, a little too technical 
and abstruse for the audience which, principally, will 
delight in Mr. Russell’s volume. The papers on “ Knowledge 
by Acquaintance,” for example, and “On the Notion of 
Cause” will appeal mostly to professional philosophers. 
But those we have already quoted and those on “ Mysticism 
and Logic,” “‘ The Place of Science in a Liberal Education ” 
(first published in these pages five years ago), and “ A Free 
Man’s Worship” stand high in the general literature of 
recent years, and should secure for Mr. Russell a larger 
circle of genuine and intelligent admirers than has been 
collected by any philosopher since Professor William 
James. A definition of his value and qualities strictly as 
a philosopher does not lie within the scope of our present 
purpose. We are now concerned principally with his 
appearance as an exponent of philosophical ideas to the 
general public—and his attitude in this connection is 
unmistakable. He regards science and the scientific 
investigation of the laws of thought as activities of the 
human spirit which are ends in themselves and in which 
the spirit may attain as complete a satisfaction of its desires 
and energies as in the pursuit of music or poetry. He does 
not admit any weakening of this proposition; but he is 
willing to admit that “every great study is not only an 
end in itself, but also a means of creating and sustaining 
a lofty habit of mind,” and that, therefore, logic and science 
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are capable of being considered, in a sense from a utilitarian 
point of view, as means of education. And in this dual 
way, perhaps, the best papers in his collection can be most 
conveniently considered. They are pieces of expression 
which are ends in themselves, pleasing the reader as literature 
and thought. They are also, like “‘ Mysticism and Logic,” 
useful and instructive expositions of methods of arriving 
at truth. They are also, like ‘“‘A Free Man’s Worship,” 
very fine moral stimulants. 

The last-named essay is easily Mr. Russell’s best achieve- 
ment in this way. His attitude towards life, as here 
expressed, is founded on the belief that, if it is not quite 
beyond dispute that Man is an accident in a universe which 
takes no particular account, yet this is so nearly certain that 
no philosophy which rejects it can hope to stand. Hither 
science and logic have led him; but it is Mr. Russell’s 
peculiar merit that he invests his gloomy belief with so 
much nobility and courage as to make it stimulating rather 
than depressing. This is nowhere more the case than in a 
magnificent passage on tragic poetry : 

When, without. the bitterness of impotent rebellion, we have 
learnt both to resign ourselves to the outward rule of Fate and 
to recognise that the non-human world is unworthy of our worship, 
it becomes possible at last so to transform and refashion the uncon- 
scious universe, so to transmute it in the crucible of imagination, 
that a new image of shining gold replaces the old idol of clay. In 
all the multiform facts of the world—in the visual shapes of trees 
and mountains and clouds, in the events of the life of man, even 
in the very omnipotence of Death—the insight of creative idealism 
can find the reflection of a beauty which its own thoughts first 
made. In this way mind asserts its subtle mastery over the thought- 
less forces of Nature. The more evil the material with which it 
deals, the more thwarting to untrained desire, the greater is its 
achievement in inducing the reluctant rock to yield up its hidden 
treasures, the prouder its victory in compelling the opposing forces 
to swell the pageant of its triumph. Of all the arts, Tragedy is 
the proudest, the most triumphant ; for it builds its shining citadel 
in the very centre of the enemy’s country, on the very summit of 
his highest mountain; from its impregnable watch-towers, his 
camps and arsenals, his columns and forts, are all revealed ;_ within 
its walls the free life continues, while the legions of Death and 
Pain and Despair, and all the servile captains of tyrant Fate, afford 
the burghers of that dauntless city new spectacles of beauty. Happy 
those sacred ramparts, thrice happy the dwellers on that all-seeing 
eminence. Honour to those brave warriors who, through countless 
ages of warfare, have preserved for us the priceless heritage of 
liberty, and have kept undefiled by sacrilegious invaders the home 
of the unsubdued. 


That is rhetoric, no doubt, but it is rhetoric of a high order ; 
and it is a present from the philosopher to the poet, of which 
the poet may well be proud. It is also a stimulus to life, 
such as the world used to expect from its philosophers, but 
which it has received less and less in recent years. 


THE PERFECT AMATEUR 


Life and Letters of Stopford Brooke. By L. P. Jacks. 
Two vols. Murray. 15s. net. 


Although he was an indefatigable worker and could 
always be trusted to produce a far better text-book than 
could more pretentious and pedantic writers, no one who 
knew Stopford Brooke can fail to think of him as one of 
those fortunate persons whose sheer charm is sufficient 
reason for their life. He radiated a very definite beauty. 
Himself, we should judge, rather cold and essentially 
reserved, in spite of his exuberance, he inspired great devotion 
and great affection. All his books, many of which are 
curiously devoid of power or depth, throw out the warmth 
of a personality for whom life is going to be gay. His 
temperament forbade tragedy. In any other man his suc- 
cession of spiritual crises might have been heartbreaking ; 
but Brooke could change his religion as another man 





might change his tie. This is not to say he did not take 
religion and his own religious difficulties seriously : he did. 
But nothing was allowed to interfere with that joyous 
optimism which proclaimed life was good. The same 
triumphant cheerfulness triumphed later over the severe 
physical distress of frequent illness, and it keeps him 
sane and sweet-tempered even in the devastating disappoint- 
ment of the war. 

Still, such a temperament has its defects. Brooke was 
no Augustine or Newman, and we cannot think posterity 
will find any great depth in his theology or philosophy. 
Somehow it seems characteristic of the man that at the 
age of seventy he, who had found the dogmas of Christianity 
too difficult to believe, should record solemnly in his diary 
conversations and interviews with ‘‘ Louisa,” a spirit at 
Homburg. This was not fancy: “It is clear,” writes 
Mr. Jacks, ‘‘ that what is described is accepted by Brooke 
as having actually taken place. He sees these beings in 
bodily form, meets them in the woods, converses with them 
as primitive man conversed with his gods.” Mr. Jacks 
takes the whole episode with a seriousness that does great 
credit to his piety; and he reprints enough of the diaries 
for readers to form their own conclusion as to the reality 
of Brooke’s experience. Unfortunately he does not print 
any saying of ‘‘ Louisa’s ” which would seem to justify his 
comment that the colloquies between Brooke and “this 
wayward, unpredictable being were deep.” 

But why should we ask for philosophic depth from a 
man whose real mission was the appreciation, and the 
power of teaching the appreciation, of external beauty ? 
The greatest beauty has a wonderful philosophic content ; 
and at times Brooke seems to be a disciple of the greatest 
beauty. Yet it is noticeable that his essays on Browning 
have none of the power which marks the book on Tennyson, 
and that, while he was a devoted admirer and collector of 
Blake’s works, he has left nothing interpretative of that 
supreme master’s art. Brooke was indeed a great amateur. 
And he suffered from the amateur’s fault, a rather too 
universal liking for all kinds of beauty. The true artist 
may esteem a face of Conder’s or a figure from Tanagra as 
deeply as a drawing by Botticelli or something from the 
Parthenon ; he will do so because he can find in the lesser 
work the same desire for beauty that he finds in the bigger. 
But the amateur will put his Blake beside his Rowlandson 
because he finds even in Blake something which he has 
learnt to like in the great illustrator. Everything is sub- 
mitted not to the great inner standards of art—truth of 
beauty and beauty of truth—but to the lesser social standard 
of mere pleasingness. But—we come back to that—Brooke 
did please. This record of his life is rather laborious for so 
light a subject, but it deals fully with those parts 
of Brooke’s life which are matter of public interest— 
his long career as a preacher, first as an Anglican, 
then as a free-lance, but nearly always unsaddled 
with parochial cares or responsibilities. Mr. Jacks says that, 
among other reasons, Brooke left the Church because 
“he had come to regard it in 1880, rightly or wrongly, 
as on the side of the rich; and he himself stood definitely 
on the side of the poor.” It is difficult, of course, to know 
what is meant here by “ the Church ”; but Brooke might, 
one would have thought, have justified this opinion by 
walking from Bedford Chapel to Brooke Street, Holborn. 
Certainly he never worked among the poor himself. It seems 
a pity that he, with his sense of social injustice, did not, 
in the Church or out of it, do something to remove from 
the Liberal school the reproach that they have left the 
slums to the Catholic and the Evangelical. But he seems 
to have had no real taste for parochial work ; and it certainly 
needs peculiar aptitude to render it tolerable—for the visitor 
or the visited. 
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THE GREAT DECISION—No. 4. 


“I look for a great awakening 
on the part of democracy in 
this matter of our 7 . 
It will come. We shall see 
that even from a material poi 
of view it pays to keep chi 

at school, educating them, train- 
ing them, shaping them, until 


A FIRST STEP 


E believe that the vast majority of the 
nation favour the main proposals of the 
New Education Bill, viz. :— 


1. Whole-time Education up to the age of 4. 
2. Compulsory part-time Education up to 18. 


Over and above these proposals a straight road 
to the University should be open to all who desire 
the fullest development of their intellect. Only 
by such provision for complete knowledge of the 
Arts and Sciences can we asa Nation maintain our 
place in the world. 


It is important for the opponents of the Bill to 
realise that the two proposals we have mentioned 
are regarded by Educationists as merely a first step 
to a real system of democratic Education. 


They are by no means exorbitant proposals. 
They represent, in fact, a minimum of democracy’s 
demand for a fuller life. They do nothing more 
than give a reasonable chance to the children of 
this country to make the best of themselves. 


Opposition to what is the chief aim of the 
present Bill will encounter the indignation of a 
democracy deeply in earnest, a democracy that 
will never abandon this minimum of its demand. 


The new proposals stand for future efficiency in 
the business of the nation, instead of a policy of 
drift, and for evolution in politics instead of revo- 
lution. 


They are the first step on a new road towards 
British progress—the road to equality of oppor- 
tunity. They are the first movements on the part 
of democracy towards a new life—the life of 
expansion. 


No longer dare we trust our British fortunes 
to the luck of muddling through. There is no 
muddling through in things of the mind. The 
future of Britain demands organised, trained 
intelligence for her people. 


The watchword for To-pay is “ Prepare.” The 
epitaph of To-morrow may be “Too late.” We 
have been lagging behind other nations in our 
system of Education. We must catch up; we 
must entrench against future circumstance, we must 
create and maintain an educated democracy which 
will include the whole of the nation. 


We cannot prepare too quickly, too earnestly, 
too thoroughly. The generation which must en- 
counter the first shock of the future is already in 
danger. The disruptions of War have exposed it 
to a hundred perils. It is suffering already from 
depleted school staffs, the absence of father and 
brother at the front, the abnormal strain on young 
life in our workshops and factories. 


The Education Bill now before Parliament aims 
to keep the mind of the child steadily moving in 
the path of intelligence, so that it may come to 
manhood with a right understanding of life, with a 
sense of loyalty to its country, and with education 
sufficient for all the tests of the future, 


The passing of this Bill will assist our Nation 
to take a long stride upon the path towards a 
splendid future. 


This is one of a series of articles upon 
the national necessity for the passage 
of the Education Bill, providing com- 
pulsory whole-time education unti) the 


age of 14 and compulsory part-time 
education for some years afterwards. 


“ THE GREAT DECISION.” 
Already published : 


No. 1. Now on Never. 

No. 2. Our Success on Faiture. 
No, 3. A Just ComP.Larnt, 

No. 4 A Finest Srepr. 


Copies free on Request to 
TOOTAL BROADHURST LEE Co., 


LTD., MANCHESTER. 
For your own sake, your children’s sake, your 
country's sake, do all you can to push through 
the Education Bill. Get in touch with your M.P. 
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Mr. Jacks gives us a charming picture of Brooke as 
father and husband, and we are left with the impression 
of the house in Manchester Square as a lively, kindly, and 
generous-hearted place; and in the later diaries we have 
some shrewd and wise notes on current affairs. One must 
serve as an indication of Brooke’s admirable method and 
sound sense : 

Kingsley screams often when he ought to speak. All his books 
scream. If he tells you it is five o’clock it seems as if it were the 
last hour of the world. I only met him once, at Lady Airlie’s in 
a garden-party. A keen, keen face like a sword, and a body thinned 
out to a lath, a quick, rushing walk, and deep-set eyes and a long- 
lipped mouth! J. R. Green met him at Macmillan’s. ‘* After 
dinner,” said G., ‘* he marched up and down the room like a restless 
animal, shouting out about the living God.” 


SHORTER NOTICE 


The Natural Fertilisation of the Soil. 

A well-written and thought-provoking booklet with the above title 
has been published by the Fluora Depét, 41s Margaret Street, 
London, W.1. The authors, Dr. Stirling Saunder and Mr. Edgar J. 
Saxon, are very much in earnest—as indeed it behoves everyone to 
be—concerning food production in this country. Their message is 
addressed more especially to owners of private orchards, kitchen 
gardens, etc., and to allotment-holders. The price is one penny, 


post paid, 


THE CITY 


HERE is a story of an impecunious student who 
walked into his tailor’s, expressed his sorrow at 
having inadvertently lost that tradesman’s account, 

and asked whether, peradventure, anyone had picked it 
up and paid it. Iam reminded of this story by the announce- 
ment a few days ago that the coupon, due March Ist, of the 
Russian 5 per cent. Loan of 1822, would be paid on pre- 
sentation. It is extremely unlikely that there are any 
funds now lying in London to the credit of the Russian 
Government (and if there were, they would presumably 
be part of advances made by our own Government), so 
it must be the British Government which is acting as fairy 
godmother, in the expectation, no doubt, that the amounts 
advanced will be recoverable at some future time from 
some future Russian Government. Be this as it may, the 
payment of the coupon is as comforting as it was unexpected 
to the bondholders. The same course has not been pursued 
with Russian Municipal Loans, four of which are already 
in arrears. It is interesting to note, by the way, that 
of the three big towns of the Ukraine, two—viz., Kieff and 
Nikolaief—have issued loans in London, whereas the third, 
and best known of all, Odessa, has in the past financed 
itself elsewhere. Nikolaief raised less than three-quarters 
of a million sterling in this country, but the two Kieff Loans 
represent an amount exceeding two and a half millions. 
Other Russian loans placed in London are those of Baku 
with two and a quarter millions sterling, Petrograd two 
and a quarter millions, Moscow five and a half millions, 
Riga one and a quarter millions, Saratoff £884,000, and 
Vilna £447,000, whilst one Finnish town, Helsingfors, has 
raised in London two Loans aggregating one and a half 
millions. Most of these cities have very important assets 
in the shape of tramways and other public utilities, and 
when once the war is over Russian municipal finances will 

robably show a much earlier recovery than is likely to 
e the case with the State finances. 

* a * 

In their speeches at the shareholders’ meetings called 
for the purpose of agreeing to the amalgamations entered 
into by the different s, the chairmen of the big banks 
have had to play a somewhat difficult part, for they have 
had to <td wad such amalgamations are likely to benefit 
the country (with just a hint that the shareholders might 
possibly participate in such benefits), and how desirable 
they are from every point of view, and yet to repudiate 
with horror the notion of anything like a money trust. 


At the London County and Westminster mecting, the 
Chairman, Mr. Walter Leaf, said : 

The problem before us is to see if we cannot attain the advan 
of economy by extension without the dangers of monopoly—a 
monopoly which can only mean State control. 

He stated that he was emphatically opposed to anything 
like a financial Kartell, which would, he felt sure, lead 
to disaster, as it would inevitably end in one great State 
bank with entire control of all the finance of the country ; 
and he visited the sins of the small governing class who vest 
in themselves the management of all State owned and 
controlled undertakings in this country, upon the principle 
of State ownership in general, by stating that “the 
experience we have had of business management by Govern- 
ment departments during the last two years is not such as 
to lead us to look on such enormous interests under the 
control of an amateur bureaucracy as anything but a national 
catastrophe (hear, hear).” 

* ~ * 

At the Union of London meeting, the Chairman, Sir Felix 
Schuster, gave an excellent argument in favour of the 
amalgamations, viz. : 

One bank represented in different parts of the country is in the 
best position to transfer funds from localities where they are abundant 
to others where they are needed, and that is the foundation of sound 
banking, and must be conducive to the most economical conduct 
of the business life of the country ; 

an argument the logical development of which is surely 
that the whole banking system should be in one hand, just 
as in the case of railway rolling stock, a successful pooling 
of which can be achieved only by having one administration. 
It is obvious that with the continuous growth in the size 
of our great manufacturing and trading concerns, a similar 
growth should take place in the institutions to which they 
look for finance, and the whole trend of things—over which 
banking chairmen have little control—lies in the direction 
of more and more amalgamations, culminating in one State 
bank with branches everywhere. It is instructive to note 
that within the past fifteen months three of the big Australian 
banks have disappeared by a process of amalgamation. 
* * * 

It is distressing, by the way, to notice how gingerly the 
Press of the capital is dealing with the question of the 
London milk combine; how almost every paper mixes 
apprehension of the dangers of monopoly with appreciation 
of the advantages of one organisation, without daring to 
point out that the obvious way of reconciling the two points 
of view is for the municipality to take over the milk supply. 

x * « 


Of the Stock Exchange markets themselves little is said 
here, for the good reason that there is little doing. The 
National War Bond campaign has really diverted attention 
from the stock markets, and the general position is so obscure 
as to restrict business generally. Here and there certain 
industrial shares rise sharply on the distribution of part 
of the reserves by way of a share bonus. Shareholders in 
British companies owning oil properties in Rumania will be 
interested to learn that the German papers contain advertise- 
ments offering such properties for sale by public tender. 
The rubber share market, after having weakened, displayed 
signs of strength, the fact being that there are in existence so 
many people completely convinced of the profitable future 
of the rubber plantation industry that, on any pronounced 
fall, bargain- hunters make their appearance, usually only 
to find that it is impossible to pick up any shares at the 
reduced quotation. In well-informed circles the opinion 
is expressed that the close of the year will see much higher 
prices. Although it is not out of the question that quotations 
may go lower meanwhile, purchases at present quotations of 
the following shares should turn out well: Brieh Rubber 
Estate at 31s. 9d.; Duff Development Company, Ltd., at 
18s. 6d.; Java Investment Loan and Agency, Ltd., at 
26s. 6d.; Langkat Sumatra Rubber Co., Ltd., at 58s. 6d. ; 
Membakut Rubber, Ltd., at 26s. 6d; Pelepah Valley at 4s. ; 
Pilmoor Rubber Company at 52s. 6d. ; Rubber Plantations 
Investment Trust at 29s.; Straits Settlements (Bertam) 
Rubber Co., Ltd., at 6s.; and Tempeh (Java) Rubber 
Plantations, Ltd., at 2s. 6d. Emit DAvIEs. 
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A New Epoch 
in Food-Growing 


and in the solving lh a e blems has 
been inaugurated by “the tntbodectinn of 


FLUORA 


The Natural Fertiliser 


or Complete Mineral Plant-Food 


FLUORA restores the actual con- 
stituents and characteristics of vigor- 
ous virgin and volcanic earths to 
whatever soil you have to deal with. 


FLUORA is NOT a plant stimulant 
nor an artificial — chemical 
os but a clean and perfecily 
nced mineral plant-food. 
FLUORA, progressively normalis- 
3 ing all —— soils and by re- 
st them to e ur, 
not only enables adieu Me of 
I| sweet-tasting salads, vegetables, fruit, 
&c., to be grown, but renders plant- -life 
of all kinds a resistant to disease, 
blight, pests and drought. 
The FLUORA BOOKLET is packed 
(I vitally important facts. Price 
1d., post paid to readers of THE 
NEw STATESMAN. 


THE FLUORA DEPOT 
4ip Margaret Street, London, W. 1. 


_— FLUORA is is applied after digging | 


all through the year. 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


HE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL.—FACULTY 

OF ARTS.—The Council of the University invite appli- 

cations for intment as LECTURER and DIRECTOR 

OF PRACTICAL WORK in the School of Social Studies. 

Candidates must be edad Gan Graduates, with practical experience 

of social work. ~ ‘ieee to be received not later 

than Monday, April vy IgI 

Full particulars may be obtained on application. Women are eligible 

for appointment to any post in the University. 
EDWARD CAREY, Registrar. 


JANTED. —LADY “GARDENER at Nursing Home, Malvern 
Hills, for vegetables principally, Man's help occasionally. Pretty, convenient, 
Cottage in garden rent free. State salary required:—Apply to 

Lapy Superinrenpent, Camp End, Malvern. 


APPOINTMENT WANT ED. 


\ ," JOMAN SECRETARY—shorthand, typing, proof correcting, 
literary experience—seeks JOURNALISTIC POST or SECRETARYSHIP to 
Editor or Journalist of daily or weekly paper.— Write Box 1158, WiLiinas, 

125 Strand, W.C. : 














LECTURES, ETC. 


Prone: PLAYERS. —SuNDAY SUBSCRIPTION -PEr- 





FORMANCES.—For particulars of membership apply 
Hon. Secretary, 31 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 


Tel.: 3873 Gerrard. President: ELLEN TERRY. Siage 


Director: “EDITH CRAIG. 


“EDUCATION AS NATIQNAL SERVICE.” 
RAINING SCHEME AND LECTURE CENTRE for Teachers 
and Social Workers, 11 Tavisteck Square, W.C.1. Mansfield House, Canning 
Town, opens next term as a Residence for Stadeat of Educational and Social 
Problems. Special gocenention of Teachers for Continuation Classes and Ciub Work. 
Day Continuation School also opens in connection with Mansfield House Residence, 
Course of Public Lectures given at 11 Tavistock Square, en Tuesday evenings, recom- 
mencing Tuesday, January 22nd. Fer particulars apply Hon. Dean, Maes. Macxenzix, 
M.A. Tutor: Miss Marcaret Fropsnam, B.So. 


JCROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 

WEST KENSINGTON. By = - College for Teachers. President: Rt. Hon. 

Sir William Mather, LL.D, ; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore, M.A. 4s Mr. Arthur G. Symends, M.A.—Fer information concerning 
Scholarships and Loan Pund apply to the Principal, Miss Lawrence. 


) Sg TCAST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), I Mile End 
Road, E.1. Universrry Goypene S Som, Science, Mgnsonse. and Enoineea- 

me for Men and Women, Fee 10 guineas a year. Calendar post free from 
Reoistrar. 

















Just Published 


THE ORACLE OF 
COLOUR 


By WILLIAM KIDDIER 


Author of “The Profanity of Paint” 
Orange cloth 2s, net, postage 2d. 


A new book of essays for the painter and all lovers of colour 


LONDON: A. C. FIFIELD, 13 CLIFFORD'S INN, E.C. 4 
LIST 430 NOW READY. 


BOOK Poot free on application. 


Many Special Bargains in Publishers’ Remainders. 
All New Copies offered at Large Discounts from Published Prices. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, Ltd., 
265, High Holborn, London, W.C. 2. 
































MISCELLANEOUS. 


AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 
description accurately and promptly executed. 

4TROPOLIMAY TYPING Di Sermons _ reported.— 

el.: Central 1565. G OFFICE (G. Allen), 27 Chancery Lane. 

















SHORTHAND and TYPING (confidential work “under- 
a taken), Correspondence and Pa: kept in order, Transla- 
ons, Bookkeeping, Blue Book and Reference Work, Collection of 
Materials at British Museum or elsewhere.—Mrs. WESTBROOK and 
Miss M. Harris, Outer Temple, 222 Strand, W.C. 2. 


POPULATION QUESTION and Birth Control. Post free ad. 
—Matruvustan Leave, Queen Anne's Chambers, Weoetminster, S.W.1. 








OLLEGE OF SWEDISH REMEDIAL EXERCISES, MASSAGE, 

AND MEDICAL ELECTRICITY.—Students are prepared for the Examinations 

in the above subjects held by the In ied Seciety. Practical engetgnce is 

a at twe yap Leste A .—For farther particulars apply to A. W. Brown, 
36 Pembridge Londen, Telephone. 3648 Park. 


SPECIAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN WORKERS. 


W.C.A. NATIONAL TRAINING CENTRE. WARDEN: Miss 

« WINIFRED SEDGWICK. One year's training in social, educational, and 

religious training among girls. Special Course for workers for India and the 

Far East. Openings in the Y.W.C.A. for club leaders and organising secretaries. 

Good ies,—For prospectus apply to Y.W.C.A. Tramninc Secretary, 26 George 
Street, lenover Square, W.1. 


HE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE FOR NURSERY 
NURSES, Withington, Lancs. Residential Training, with a » view to 
Infant Welfare Work, is new given at this Sy e to well-educated gentlewomen. 

One year’s training. This training is recognised Royal Sanitary Institute. 


SCHOOLS. 


_~ pone pray GARDEN SCHOOL, 17 Finchley Road, N.W. 8, 
has opened as experiment to offer a first-class MODERN EDUCATION on 
NATURAL “LINES. Open-air Classes, Eurhythmics, Swedish Drill, Dancing, 
Music Appreciation, Aoting, Singing, Drawing, Painting, History of Art, Gardening, 
Cookery, Fine La y ts. Boarders taken, who do some share of the 
service of the house. a during Preparatory age. 
On account of air-raids a Country 
branch may be opened for the summer 
term, 1918. 
Principals: The MIssEs MANVILLE. 


ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near SOUTH CROYDON 
House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. Aim of Educa- 
tion—free development as individuals and as members of the general community. 

ular physical training. Pups prepared for the Universities. 

Full domestic course for senior pupils external students. Principals: Miss 

Taropora Crarx and Miss K. M. Excis. ; LS 20a +e 

HINDHEAD. 


LINGHOLT SCHOOL, 


Prospectus on coqiesten to Miss Seems MOIR. 
Tel.: 7 Grayshbott 





























RENCH LADY, having received English Girls for 12 years in 
Paris, continues in Bocand. yy &~- situation, charming country aspect, 


French ey vegan, Lesene French language. literature history. 
Also special lectures and fralian art. Exceptional references : Sir Oliver 
Lodge and others.—Address Direcrricer, 14 North Square, Hampstead Way, N.W. 4, 


fag MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 





ony oe on cpetention 0 Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newn- 
College (H Tripos 


) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 
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INDIAN NUMBER 


Limited issue—see Coupon below. 


HE immediate events of the War 
occupy so much of our attention 
that we are apt to lose sight of 
the vast political changes that are im- 
pending largely as a result of it. The 
announcement that was made last August 
by the British Government that the goal 
of British policy in India is self-govern- 


ment may prove to be the most important 
pronouncement in the history of British 
India. 1917 takes its place along with 
1833 and 1858 as a year in which India 
enters on a new epoch of its development. 
The exact form in which effect will be 
given to our new policy remains un- 
certain. Mr. Montagu is still in India, 
but on his return proposals of the first 
consequence as to the future government 
of India will be laid before Parliament 
and the nation. The ultimate sovereignty 
in India lies with the British electorate. 
The responsibility for the welfare of 
one quarter of the inhabitants of the 
world rests directly on our shoulders. It 
is a heavy charge. 


On the 28th March, 1918, the “ Man- 
chester Guardian ” will publish an Indian 
Number, in which a brief survey of the 
considerations, historical and_ political, 
which should influence our judgment on 
this vital problem will be made. The 
number will contain articles on various 
aspects of Indian administration and 
development by representative authorities 
both in India and at home, and some 
account of the circumstances of Mr. 
Montagu’s visit, by a representative of 
this paper. The Number will also 
contain an article and poems by Sir 
Rabindranath Tagore. 





CONDITIONS OF ISSUE 


To avoid risk of waste the Indian section 
will be sent as part of the ordinary issue 
to postal subscribers (including the 
London bicycle delivery) only. Within 
the limit of the issue a copy will also be 
sent to readers who may be interested 
in Indian questions and apply on the 
. attached form. 








To the Publisher of the ‘‘ Manchester Guardian,” 
3 Cross Street, Manchester. 


Enclosed please find postal order (or stamps) value 
6d, for copy of the ‘‘ Manchester Guardian ” Indian 
Number, published 28th March, 1918. 


Name 





I a dM ade 
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